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ABSTBACT 

A study was made to discover how the public school 
educator views the library and its librarian and what attempts are 
Bade It. Kentucky teacher training institutions to offer Instruction 
in the use of library facilities. Specific questions Involved the 
isage and role of libraries in education textbooks and courses, and 
the iBplications of that iiage. Analysis of questionnaires sent to 
heads of education departments and reference librarians in Kentucky 
teacher training institutions, along with analyses of textbooks used, 
revealed that the library image presented to would-be teachers is 
often blurred, distorted, lackluster, or nonexistent. The general 
impression gleaned from the study is that the public school library 
is generally felt to have little effect on the education of students. 
Since those institutions which did provide instruction on library use 
found no adequate textbook for the purpose, the author has provided 
an outline for such a unit. The appendixes include letters, 
questionnaires, summaries of questionnaire findings, and a list of 
the textbooks examined. (LS) 
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PREFACE 

The li)ra.'y profession has been concerned about its image for years, 
We like to sha-ug off the old sterotjrped inipression of the librarian - that 
cousy little •^(.m.r^n, spectacles sliding dcwi her nose, hair pulled back severely 
in a careless bun, ^rith a pencil stuck haphazardly throiigh it, slipping around 
the room in mr cushion- soled shoes making certain that all of her books are 
in place and shushing her patrons. She is the typical librarian of the cartoon 
and comic strip, the kind I'm still told jokes about. »'This is the happiest 
day of m^r life. All the books are in but one, and it's due tomorrowj" We feel 
ourselves snugly beyond this description. We point vdth pride to our beautiful 
edifices of architectural splendor, our tremendous collections, our increased 
circulation, our better educated personnel, and rest comfortably, thinking our 
image has changed. ^>ur scarcity in numbers has placed a high premium on oxrr 
services. Vfe have achieved faculty status in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and feel we have won the fight to prove ourselves the educational equal of 
the professional educators. Cur image, despite the tremendous growth of our 
libraries, may not, however, have changed as much as we would like to think. 

If our physical image is distorted mi^t not our functional image also 
be open to question? Can we be certain that our public understands the role 
the librarian plays in the operation of our libraries? The distinction between 
the attendant at the circulation desk, the file clerk at the catalog, the p-ge 
in the stack, and the librarian in the office, frequently fuse together in tho 
mind of the laymaa. Often they fuse together in the mind of the profess5 aas^I 
as well, who all too often engages in the clerical. The assumption that e\4ry- 
one who works in libraries is a librarian, is not uncommon. We have no ca^p to 
wear like the nurse wlio is easily identifiable among the aides in a hospital, 
Vfe»ve had little time to train our assistants in basic library techniques and 
v;hen a member of our public asks the desk attendant a complex reference ques- 
tion which he is unable to answer, in the eye of ^the public, the "librarianr." 
are not very helpful. Thus our professionalism is impugned and our image 
tarnishes. 

In addition to our blurred physical and functional image of the librar- 
ian, the physical and functional image of the library itself is open to spec- 
ulation. Our libraries started out as more depositories for books and the 
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librarians ere the attendants hired to look after the quarters aiid the col- 
lections. As the collections grew, the job of the librarian became more cois- 
plex. Selection and organization called for highly skilled and educated per- 
sonnel faniliar \dth the ever-vadening growth in information and capable of 
devising an ever-expandable classification <3cheroe. As municipal support was 
solicited for maintenance of the depository, reference services were offered 
as an extra dividend. Servicing the needs of the individual became part of the 
librarians job, a job mat by the establishment of reference departments and 
readers* advisory services in every major library in the country. The caliber 
of service, however, was depenuent on the amount of financial support the li- 
brary could muster. 

In the treniendous information explosion of the post World V7ar II world, 
ow libraries are trying to keep pace vdth the immediate information demands of 
an ever-increasing information-conscious public. Television has outdistanced 
reading as a source of entertainment, and our libraries are being used more 
and more for information that can be quicldy acquired and easily digested. We 
are trying to meet this need, hov/ever, in the same way we met the justification 
of public financial support years ago. We expect the reference librarian to 
meet the individual need of the individual patron wiien what is called for is 
r-ass education of all students, enabling them to search out information expe- 
ditiously and intelligently for themselves. Until this is done, it is my con- 
tention, that the image of the library and the librarian will remain blurred. 
Tlie concept of t'le library as a Ofire depjsitcr;-, despite its inclusion of the 
multi-media, and the librarian as an attendant, will prevail, and our public 
vdll not gain the maximum benefit of the facility we have worked so hard to 
build up for them. 

The purpose of this treatise is to bring to Ught some of the conception'' 
that our educational colleagues have of the libraiT and its librarian. It was 
prompted by a recent experience I had when asked to speak to an introductory 
education class on the role of the library in the public school. Admittedly, 
I had been asked to conduct the class for the purpose of showing the prospeo- 
tive teachers how to utilize a resource person to enhance their classroom 
teaching, as much as I had been asked, to increase the subject content of the 
discussion. I was told what chapter in their textbook the students had been 
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assigned to read, and that I might want to browse through it. The disfcortions 
that appeared in that 1966 coprighted book were an insult to the profession, 
especially those remarks regarding educational requirements and job opportun- 
ities. Over a period of months, I glanced at other education textbooks and 
discovered something even more disturbing, I found an absence of information 
regarding the library in the teacher training textbooks. Despite what the 
guidelines of the state of Kentucky said regarding teaching < ""ibrary services 
in the education courses, it appeared that prospective teaO were not b&ing 
given any information regarding the role that the library played in the teach- 
ing and learning esqperience, I determined that my casual examination called 
for a more thorough investigation of education textbooks in the light of their 
library references. 

In this report I am attempting to discover two things: how the public 
school educator views the librarj'' and its librarian, and what attempt is being 
made in our teacher training institutions to offer instruction in the use of 
library facilities, I shall do this by questionnaires and examination of the 
education textbooks being used in these institutions. The study will be limited 
in scope to the state of Kentucky and the textbooks examined will be those used 
in the basic introductory courses in education, 

I will attempt to answer the following questions and hopefully offer 
some recommendations, Vhat image of the library and its role in education is 
being given through the education texts in our toacher training programs? Viiat 
instruction in use of the college library is offered students enrolled in our 
institutions of higher learning that might modify instruction given in the 
teacher training programs? Vh&t impression of the library are the teachers and 
the students likely to get from such instruction? Inhat are the implications of 
the image, calling for responsible action on the part of the education and the 
library profession? 

I wish to thank Dr. Charles Wesley Simms, Director of Education at Union 
College, for his sage advice and assistance in helping me amass the textbooks 
and other materials for examination. I shoxild also like to thank Mr, James B, 
McFerrin. Union College Librarian, for patiently and cheerfully accepting the . 
extra burden cf a short-handed staff while I was absent from my library duties. 
Thanks are also due Jfrs, Lois Euis, the library technician who has afforded me 
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the opportunity to spread my professional wings, my Ifentor vjho has read this 
manuscript with an eye for c3.arity of thought and typed it with air of pride 
and involvement, ffost of all, however, I want to thank a library-minded college 
administration for insisting that Librarians share, as faculty equals, the right 
to be granted sabbatical leave to pirrsue whatever research interests they can 
justify. 

V,B.S. 
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THE GUIDELINES 

The Dopartment of Education of the state of Kentucky issues regulatory 
guidelines to insure th^t all teacher training institutions in the state follow 
acceptable practices, policies and proceduree for teacher education and certi- 
fication. In the 1967 edition of Kentucky Teacher Education and Certific ation 
it states that the guidelines "reflect the best thinldng in the state and in 
the nation with respsct to the preparation of teachers and other professional 
school personnel."^ 

In addition to setting down requirements for certification of school 
personnel, the guidelines also indicate the content of some of the courses re- 
quired for professional preparation of teachers. One finds that a student 
applying for elementary or secondai^y certification must have from two to six 
semester hours in Introduction to Education &id/oT School Orgonissation. Tne 

state allows that "this area may be offered as a coui'se or as a unit in another 

2 

course or incorporated in another area of the professional block." 

Ti\Q content of this course/or unit is spelled out as follows: 

"Preparation in this area should include a study of 
teaching as a profession; the purpose of education in 
a democracy; an analysis of the function of schools to- 
day; a study of classroom and school organization; the 
teacher's expanding role in the educational porgrcm (sic); 
an analysis of each phase of the school program including 
guidance services, library services, evaltxation and re- 
porting on a sysjiem-wide, school-vdde, and on an individ- 
ual basis, etc."^ 

This study is based on the premise, to which leading educators have 
testified, ihat all the teachers in the state of Kentucky should have an analy- 
sis of library services in either an introduction to education course, a school 
organization coxirse or in some other area of the professional bloclc. 



Kentucky, Department of Education, Kentucky Teacher Education and 
C ertification. Educational Bulletin, v.35, no. 3. (1967 <"d.; Frankfort: Depart- 
ment of Education, 1967) Foreword. 

^Ibid . . 71, 97. Later repeated verbatim in Teacher Education Circular 
no. 253 (SSsion of no. 246) dated April 17, 1968, Sec. 3b of the ^il^elines 
f or the Preparation-Certification for Secondan'' School Teache rs. 

^Ibi£i., 70-71, 96-97. 
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With this proposition in mind, this investigation has been lindted to 
those textbooks being used in the introduction to education or school organi- 
zation courses, or its equivalent \ifhatever the name, in the teacher training 
institutions of KentuclQr, 

Kentucky teacher training institutions are defined as those fou3>-year, 
fulXy accredited, senior colleges listed in the tenth edition of American 
Universities and Colleges .^ 

Tliey are as follovre: 

Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky 
* Pellm^mine College, Louisville 

Berea College, Berea 

Brescia College, Cwensboro 

Campbell sville College, Campbellsville 
^h:- Catherine Spalding College, Louisville 

Centre College, Danville 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg 

Eastern Kentucl<y University, Hich'r.ond 

Georgetovm College, Georgetown 

KentuclQr State College, Frankfort 

Kentuc!<y Wesleyan College, Cwensboro 

llorehead State UrJLversity, Korehead 

l^ilurray State University, Ihrrsy 
^ Nazareth College of Kentucky, Nazareth 

Pikeville College, PikeviLle 

Thomas More College, Fort Mtchell 

Transylvania College, Lexington 

Union College, Barbourville 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

University of Louisville, Loiiisville 
^ Ursuline College, Louisville 

Vfestern Kentucky University, Bovding Green 

^ Eellarmine-Ursuline have merged 
^ Nazareth and Catherine Spalding merged August 1969 
into Spalding College 



QUESTIONNAIRE I 

In order to determine the textbooks being used by the Kentucl<y teacher 
training institutions for their introductory education course, a questionnaire 



^Otis A. Singlet ary (ed.)> American Universities and Colleptes (10th ed, 
Vfeshington, D. C. : American Council on Education, 1%0), p. 546-574. 



was devised as the most expedient approach. Every attempt was made to allow 
for facility in filling out data and all but two questions could be answered 
by checking the appropriate response (copy appendedX The questionnaires, along 
viith a return self-addressed envelope, wero sent to the Directors of Education, 
by name where they could be verified, along idth a cover letter (copy appended) 
e3^1aining the purpose of the research. 

Since all the colleges in the state do not label their courses the same, 
and since the state offered the schools the option of studying the library ser- 
vices in either of two courses, the questionnaire had to be worded in such .a 
way as to establish the course in which the subject i*as being covered. It is 
not within the scope of this paper to study all education texts, only those 
used to back up the course covering the library unit. 

The first question thus aslced was whether students, preparing for the 
teaching field, had a unit on the role of the library in the school. Next, in 
which course the subject was treated, and then, the name of the textbook used 
for that course. The fourth question was submitted to establish whether the 
oducation directors were satisfied with their choice of text. The ans^rers to 
these four questions would be all that was really essential to this study. 

The manner in viiich the unit was presented to the students was considered 
as being of interest, however. By a series of statements to be checked, an 
attempt was made to learn whether the unit was covered by an assigned rejiding 
from the textbook, with or without classroom discussion, v*iether anothcjr book 
was assigned and if so what book. If there was a classroom discussion on the 
unit, an attempt was made to discover who led the discussion. The directors 
asked ^^ether there was a film used to au^ent the assignment, a visit to a 
school library or any other device used to enhance the presentation. 

Realizing that some colleges offer formal instruction in the xise of books 
and libraries, this too was felt to be a question appropriate to the purpose 
of the questionnaire. If such instruction was offered at a given college there 
cotild possibly be some justification for a different approach to the role of 
the school library for their students. An attempt was made to learn the nature 
of such instruction if available. Was it an elective or required course, a 
mere freshman orientation, or, instruction on the library offered in an English 
class? Other alternatives could be filled in. 
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The final question \jas aizned at the background in use oi* books and li- 
braries on the part of the director filling out the questionnaire. They were 
asked to check whether they had ever had a graduate course in educational re- 
search, an undergraduate course in the use of books and libraries, a unit on 
the library in an undergraduate English class (or other class) or any c ttiev 
instruction. Fearing that such a question suggesliing that they had no training 
in use of boo'cs and libraries might be offensive to them, the statement, ex- 
perience gained from years of libi^ary use, \^as inserted. 

BESF0N33 TO QUSSTIONN/iIRE I 

Cne could not expect a 1CQ% response from the questionnaires though it 
appeared that if there v/as to be a r;-^sponse it would be immediate. Of the 
tv;enty-three questionnaires sent out, sixteen replies itere received. Seven 
were back within the first week, five the second week, idth the others returm.ng 
over a two month period. One school did not return the questionnaire but the 
head of the library program responded by letter answering some of the questions. 

In response to the first question, ten schools reported that they do not 
present a unit on the school library in their education courses. There vras 
obviously some ambiguity in the wording of the question as some of the responses 
indicated that instruction in use of the college library was confused for 
studying the role of the school library in an education course. Two responses 
were thus eliminated as meaningless. Four institutions replied that a unit on 
the role of the library in the school was taught. Only three of them, however, 
named the course and gave the text used. The units were taught in courses 
called Instructional Materials, Professional Orientation and Introduction to 
Education. All four schools expressed dissatisfaction with the te:?* they were 
using. 

In ansv.-er to the question on how the library unit was taught in these 
four institutions, one school reported an assigned reading from the textbook 
and none had assigned an outside* reading or project. Three schools had a 
librarian in to lead the discussion with the fo'tt'th school reporting a "con- 
stant emphasis on the significance of the school library in the school progrm." 
Ihree of the schools reported a visit to a school library and one, the use of 
films. One reported a visit to the Library Learning Resource Center for a 
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lecture r jiconstration given by the librarian. 

Ihe questions dealing vrith the availability of instruction in use 
of books and libraries revealed that ten schools had some type of formal in- 
struction. One school reported an elective course vdth one hour credit and a 
••modest enrollment," Five schools offer a freshman orientation on use of the 
library and nine schools reported the English classes as offering such in- 
struction. Three of the schools reported discussion on use of materials in 
education courses, namely. Fundamental of Elementary Education, Methods, and 
Instructional Materials courses. One uses the curriculum library for in- 
structional piirposes. 

Though the questionnaire was sent to the directors of the department of 
education over the state, six ansrrers came back from delegated faculty. Eleven 
of the respondents had a course in educational research at the graduate* level, 
two had an undergraduate course in use of books imd libraries, five had in- 
struction in an English class. Twelve checked that they had experience gained 
from years of library use. One assistant professor of education who filled 
out the questionnaire was a trained librarian herself at both the elementary 
and college level. One respondent was the head of the department of library 
science. 

MALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE I 

As soon as the answers started coming in it became apparent that the 
questionnaire had failed to give the answer anticipated. It seemed likely thst 
the unit on the library would be by-passed by some schools but the extent to 
which it was ignored was xinexpected. Twelve of the reporting schools vrere not 
giving any attention whatsoever to the role of the public school library in 
their education coiorses. The faulty assumption had been made that the teacher 
training institutions in Kentucky were following more closely the guidelines 
set out by the state Department of Education. 

The four schools that did report a unit on the library e:}5)ressod dis- 
satisfaction with their textbook. This fact raised an interesting question. 
Did the other twelve schools skip the unit because their textbook did not men- 
tion the library? To determine this answer, obviously, the texts they were 
using would have to be examined. The questionnaire had not devulged this in- 
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formation. 

Of those schools offering a unit on the role of the school library, 
only one stated that the textbook was the basis of the assignment. This would 
lead one to suspect that the other three schools may not have had a unit in 
the textbook v:orthy of an assignment; however, this did not deter them from 
teaciiing the unit. Hopefully it would seem to indicate that the schools were 
convinced that the library* s role should be studied, textbook or not. 

In analysing the method the schools employed to teach the unit, it 
should be noted that a librarian handled the classroom discussion in all casec, 
two specifically noting the college librarian. In three instances a librarian 
was called in and in the fourth instance, the instructor was herself a librar- 
ian. It would appoar that the teachers were aware of the value of having a 
specialist present tne unit. In the case of the three teachers who were non- 
specialists, it is conceivable that they might also have felt their own inade- 
quacy to handle the subject. That three of the schools felt the subject war- 
ranted a field trip to a school library for a first hand observation on util- 
ization of school library facilities indicates the importance attributed to 
the unit. 

The question relative to instruction in library use at the college level 
produced the fact that only one school out of the sixteen was making any at- 
tempt to offer a lay course on use of the library to its students. Thircrrrso 
was an elective offered in the department of library science for a one hour 
credit vdth a "very modest enrollment." The appended notation is most signi- 
ficant, "counselling services is aware of it and are starting to boost enroll- 
ment." Though four schools do not offer instruction of any kind to their stu- 
dents, one of these offers the unit on the role of the library in its education 
course. Five institutions offer both a freshman orientation on library usage 
as well as instruction in an English class. Four schools offer instruction 
only in the English class. It seems obvious that the schools of Kentucty feel 
that there is no need for any dep^h-instruction in the use of the library. 
Kov.'ever, the question is raised as to the reliability of these statistics. 
i:ould the education director know what instruction is being offered students 
in other departments of the school? 

The library background of the respondents revealed that eleven of the 



sixteen respondents had taken a course in educational research at the graduatf. 
level -with two of them having had an undergraduate coui'se in books and librai^- 
ics. One must remember, however, that three of the respondents were librarians. 
Nonevt.heloss it would appear that the majority of the education directors and 
teachers at the graduate school level have had a course in the techniques of 
educational research. It seems apparent, however, that a teacher must get to 
graduate school before any formal hard-core instruction is offered and then 
obviously it is not a requirement of all graduate schools or all respondents 
v-ould have checked the answer. One can't help but wonder if after having 
taken a course in the techniques of educational research, ';he respondent hadn't 
r«lt that perhaps there v;as more to the use of the library than is apparent to 
the average student; and if they did, why didn't these educators pay more at- 
tention to the role of the library in their education classes. 

QUESTIONNAIRE II 

A new approach had to be made to those schools that did not cnswer the 
questionnaire. There were sevRn of them: Eellarmine, Brescia, Centre, Fike- 
ville, Transylvania, University of Kentucky and University of Louisville, An 
inquiry would also have to be redirected to those twelve schools that were not 
offering a unit on the library to learn what texts they were using. Perhaps 
from those texts a reason for the omission of the unit could be gleaned. In 
addition, Campbellsville College had not listed the name of their text thougli 
they admitted to having an xinsatisfactory unit in it, and they would have to 
be approached agaxn. Asbury, though teaching a unit on the library in their 
instructional materials course, did not offer it in their introduction course, 
and their textbook mi^t e:Q)lain the reason. 

Another questionnaire v-is therefore designed to be sent this time to 
the reference librarian of twenty-one institutions. A cover letter explaining 
the study accompanied it (sample appended). Ihe librarians would be able to 
etive the name of the course designed to introduce the field of education to 
prospective teachers and the name of the text for that course. In addition, 
they could supply information relevant to formal, classroom instruction on use 
of the library and the nature of it in their institution. This latter infor- 
mation quite possibly would be answered differently by the librarian who should 
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be more aware of \vhat is being done regarding library instruction in all de- 
partments of the institution, 

RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE II 

The second questionnaire was not sent out \mtil October i, 1969, and by 
this time a merger had taken place bet^^^een Catherine Spalding and Nazareth of 
Kentucky, The prevj.ous Bellarmine-Ursuline merger prompted a joint reply from 
them. Hence, though 21 questionnaires were sent out, a response from 19 wuld 
represent a 100% return. 

The reference librarians vjore less responsive than were the directors 
of education. However, after personal contact with librarians from five of the 
institutions and letters of inquiry to the head librarians of five other in- 
stitutions, all but two questionnaires were completed and returned. After ex- 
amining the institutional catalogs of those tm institutions to determine 
course name and number, a phone call to the college bookstores brought the name 
of the text.s for their introductory courses. 

Two of the 21 teacher training institutions had not been sent question- 
naire II because the information gathered the first time was complete. They 
offered the unit on the role of the library and they had named the course num- 
ber and text title. As for the two schools that did not respond to question- 
naire Hi the answers from questionnaire I relative to instruction in library 
usage were available. The necessary data, therefore, was avai].able for all 21 
teacher training institutions in Kentucky, 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
Sixteen institutions offer one basic introduction to education courss 
wliile five schools have a basic introduction course for each level of instruc- 
tior, elementary and secondary, (One school offers a "3-2 double degree pro- 
gram" for secondary education) Sixteen schools use only one text per course 
while four schools use more than one text and one school uses no text at all. 
Twenty schools reported instruction in use of the college library. Only one 
school reported no library instruction in questionnaire II though they stipu- 
lated that there was no regular instruction. It is worth noting that the 
directors of education of four schools had declared there was no library in- 
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struction in questionnaire I. They were not aware of what instruction was 
bei-ng offered. No school offers a required course in library usage, however, 
two schools offer an elective course. Fourteen reported a freshman orientation 
offering; but, two qualified their answers by sajdng that it n&s used up until 
this year and abandoned as inadequate. Seventeen institutions offer instruc- 
tion in the English classes. Three schools reported instruction in other forms, 
one offering such instruction in a fundamentals of elementary education course 
and two of them offering instruction through an Education Curriculum Library. 

Twenty- five textbooks were examined for 21 schools represented in this 
spmpling. The discrepancy in numbers is accounted for by the fact that one 
school uses no textbook for its introductory course, some used more than one 
textbook, some have more than one basic introductory course and some textbooks 
are used by more than one school. 

The names of the introductory education courses seem to have some degree 
of variation. Wine of the schools entitle their course. Introduction to Edu- 
cation. The others were called Survey of Education, Introduction to Studies 
in Education, Orientation in Education, Professional Orientation, Education 
and American Culture, AcJministration of the Public Schools, and the American 
School System. One school reported only one basic course entitled Foundations 
of Elementary Education. It seemed apparent that a second course would cover 
the secondary field though the respondent revealed none and listed no textbook 
as being used. There was a discrepancy between the title of one course thet 
was given in questionnaire I and the title of that same course number in the 
college's catalog. The questionnaire title was Education 301, Education and 
American Culture, and the catalog title was Education 301, American Public 
Education. 

Four schools chose to use more than one text for their course. One of 
these schools used a supplementary text of readings that had been edited by 
the chairman of the education department. Another school selected three short 
paperbacks as their texts. One school selected two texts for a course entitled 
Introduction to Secondary Education, with one of the texts devoted to teaching 
and the other to the principles of secondary education. The fourth school 
choosing two texts, did so for a one hour course entitled Orientation in 
Education. 
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Two of the institutions sutmitted the name of more than one education 
course along vvlth its text, permitting a choice of the text pertinent to the 
survey. One institution sent the course name and text of a non-teacher pre- 
paration course and a phone call to the college bookstore provided the text 
title for the appropriate course. 

The texts adopted by tvro of the schools \iere on the philosophy of edu- 
cation. This appeared to be an tmusual kind of a text to present to students 
as a first introduction to the teaching field. One of these schools, however, 
offered this as the text for a course vMch juniors and seniors transferring 
into the teacher education program v^ere told to substitute for an introductory 
lower division course which had no textbook. 

Of the twenty~five books examined, eleven were General books on teaching 
and education, four viere on philosophy of education (three of vfliich vrere paper- 
backs adopted by one school). One i-tas a text on child growth and development, 
one was an educational history, four were strictly geared tov;ards secondary 
education and three to elementary education. One of the texts was a book on 
audio-visual instruction, used for an instructional materials course, in which 
the unit on the role of the library was taugiht. Another text submitted was 
one for an education course entitled Freshman Orientation and v:as a study 
skills manual designed for all students. Since it was not a teacher training 
textbook, it was not pertinent to this survey though it did include a unit on 
the library and was presented in questionnaire II as the text for a basic edu- 
cation course. 

Only two of the texts have been adopted by more than one institution. 
Jive institutions have adopted R. \h Richey's Planning for Teaching and two 
have adopted L, K. Chamberlain's The Teacher and School Organiaaticn r 

In comparing the answer to the two questionnaires, only one discrepancy 
regarding teaching the library unit, was detected. One school disclosed in 
questionnaire I that no unit on the role of the library was offered in their 
introductory education course. The course was named but no text was listed. 
In redirecting questiorjiaire II to the head librarian for the text title, the 
same course nmber was given with the name of the tv/o texts used in it. This 
statement v/as added, "The use of books and libraries is stressed in the course 
100, because the need to Imow where to find information is as ijnportant as the 
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«\vhy to teach* The first questionnaire's response said, "I have talked with 
three of four of the professors in the School and an state that \je do not hiivo 
a planned program on the use of the school library," The first respondent said 
no such unit v/as offered in course ICO. The second respondent implied that it 
v/as. 

Since questionnaire II brought in a greater number of responses ttcii 
the first questionnaire, it v/as found that there are t^^ro schools offering an 
elective course in books and libraries instead of one, Kentucky ^%sleyan Col- 
lege as v;ell as V.'estern Kentucky University. No school had a required course 
on use of books and libraries. Questionnaire II confirmed that teaching use 
of the library is still the primary responsibility of the English department. 
Freshman orientation offerings follo\v closely as a second means of instruction. 
Two schools, hov."5ver, felt that this latter manner of instruction was unsatis- 
factory and had abandoned it. Just v;hat form this frcshr/^an orientation takes 
was not disclosed by this survey. 

Some of the texts examined can not be evaluated on their library view- 
ix>int because this kind of coverage would not fall within their natural scope 
The philosophy of education texts, for example, obviously could not be criti- 
cized if little or no mention of the library v/as given. The kind of library 
information that one viould eaqject to find in a history of education text would 
be quite different from what yo'd would expect to find in a text on the princi- 
ples of education, A book on human growth and development would, likewise, 
not be expected to carry much library information. On the other hand, in a 
text, on the nevrer education media, one would expect to find greater attention 
focused on the library as an instructional materia.ls center. It would, there- 
fore, be unfair and meaningless to try and compare the books with each other. 

An examination of v/hat the books say about the library, however, can 
present a fair idea of the school library image, reflecting its past perfor- 
mance and future expectations. The bulk of this study is a summary of what the 
textbooks ssy relative to the school library. These textbooks are those in use 
in the introductory education courses of the teacher training institutions of 
Kentucky and are presented alphabetically by author. The school adopting the 
text and the course for which it has been adopted is listed along with a de- 
scriptive annotation of the contents of the book. The number of library refeiv 



ences in the index and the table of contents are cited to give an indication 
of the degree and depth of coverage. A sunanary, ^d.th countless quotations, cf 
what the author has to say about the library, folloijs. The viewpoint is then 
subjected to personal observation and interpretation, and a rating is given rs 
to the kind of library image presented. 
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Bent, Rudyard and Henry H. Kronenbcrg 

MnciolGS of Secondary Education. 5th ed. New York, McGraxf-Hill, 
1966. 423p., $7.95 



Text adopted hyt 

Western Ksntucky University 

Educ. 280, Introduction to Secondary Education 

(Used in conjunction with Richey»s Planning For Teach3.ng ) 

Description of text: 

The book examines the secondary school of today, vdiat it is and what 
it is trying to do. It treats of the manner in which the secondary 
school is organized to acconyalish its purposes, how the curriculum 
is organized and what modifications in practices seem to be inevitable 
because of changes in society. It presents a picture of the activities 
and services of the secondary school, di^aws a final analysis and makes 
recommendations for improvement. Each chapter closes with a summary, 
group of questions for study and discussion, and a reading list. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional 
materials' center in the table of contents or the index* 

SUMRY AI© EVALUATION 
Even though the authors have not referred to the library in the table 
of contents or the index, there are scattered references to it. While con- 
centrating on the curriculum, they devote 2 inches to the library's role 
in curriculum enrichment. 

"The school is an environment in vdiich pupils will be stimulated to 
make a conscious fjffort to learn. The school library is part of this 
environmer:>, and since the school selects the books and provides an 
opportunity for pupils to read them, use of the library becomes a part 
of the curriculum. A few principles are presented for making the li- 
brary more functional: 

1/ The books, magazines, and pamphlets should be selected on the 

same basis as any other school experience or activity. 

2/ They should be housed in one centrally located room. 

3/ Books should be stacked on open shelves so that pupils may 

browse among them. 

4/ All pupils should have a daily opportunity of one to two periods 
in which to use the library. 

5/ A vrell-trained librarian should be employed to assist pupils in 
locating materials, " p.?17 

Later on in an eleven line, two paragraph entry in the cliaptor en- 
titled, "Services: Activities, Guidance and Counseling," the authors state: 
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"The library is such a vital part of the high school that it is diffi- 
cult to reaJ Ize that it has not alwaj'S' been a service center. It was 
one of the first services introduced in the school after a definite 
need was eixperienccd. 

The library serves many functions. It provides parallel readinfr 
materials to supplement texts, references for locating necd?>d infor- 
mation, and leisure-reading materials. In addition, many libraries 
house and catalog audio-visual equipment and supplies, such as fi^ns, 
phonograph records, pictures, maps, projectors, record players, and 
tape recorders. Libraries are rapidly grovdng into materials centers, 
housing instructional materials for both teachers and puoils." 

p.36e^ 

Folloxdng this quotation is a 19 page discussion on the guidance and counseling'; 
services of the school. One might have hoped for equal treatment, if the li- 
brary is as vital to the high school program as the authors contend. One can- 
not help but wonder at a vitality that can be dismissed so readily. 

The library is referred to rather casually when the authors are dis- 
cussing supervised study. 

"The general study hall of the traditional schools has been replaced 
by study in the library or in classrooms supervised by the teachers 

who made the assignments," ^ 

p.360 

One i--ould not want to denigrate the library as a place to go to study but 
hopefully this statement does not infer that the library is a study hall where 
one goes for supervised study. Fortunately the authors do not suggest that 
the librarian act as supervisor. Students can build a negative attitude 
against a place where one is sent for enforced study. 

As far as granting academic respectability to the librarians, the 
authors list them among the specialized teachers employed by all hi^ schools- 

VMlo the text does not afford the substance for a unit on the role of 
the library in education, the authors acknowled^ that the library plays an 
important part in the school program. 

Rating: Mere acknowledgpaent of library's presence in the school 
Lip service 

School using this text does not offer unit on library 
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Brown, James IJilson, Richard 3. Lovds and Fred F. Harclcroad 

A V Instruction; Me dia and I-lothod s. 3rd ed. New York, McGravz-Hill, 
19^9. 62lo., $11.50 



Text adopted by: 

Asbui^y Collogo 

"Instructional Materials" course 

(Using 1964 edition currently, but vdll adopt this edition "probably*') 
Description of text: 

The emphasis of this text is on educational media and the procedures 
employed in their use. E:Mimplos are taken from all subject fields 
and all levels of instruction, preschool to college. Pert I provides 
tlie background and place of A-V media in teaching and learning. Part II 
gives the theoretical and practical considerations involved in selecting, 
creating and using the various resources. Part III, "Instructional 
Technology: Present and Future," discusses the possible future of edu- 
cational technology in the light of current development. The "Self 
Instruction and Reference Sections" at the back of the book include a 
manual on the operation of audio visual equipment and duplicating pro- 
cesses. A glossary and classiiied directory of sources is also appended. 

Library references: 

In the index there is one reference to school libraries, one to media 
centers, tv/o to the Library of Congress. In the table of contents, a 
section of one chapter is devoted to the single-school educational 
media center, and one section of another chapter, to listening centers. 

SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 

The entire book deals with instructional materials, many of which ara 
housed in our school libraries, and most of which will eventually find their 
way into our inst*'Uctional media centers of the modern school system. A text 
of this kind could not fail to recognize the changing concept of the library's 
role in education. 

The most concentrated reference to the educational media center (or 
library) is in chapter three when the authors discuss learning resoi.u?ces and 
facilities. They point out that trained professional educational media per- 
sonnel operate these centers, professional specialists whose time is devoted tc, 

"locating, appraising, ordering, and processing materials 
needed for class or individual work." 

Pe50 

The autliors include a chart showing the number and percentage of stu- 
dents at various educational levels with and idthout libraries. It is irorth 
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noting that their chart indicates that k^,^%of the elementary children are 

without librcry services. A total of 29«6j^of students, at all grade levels, 

elementary through high school, are without library services of any kind. The 

authors further state that ths statistics are somev/hat misleading, 

"It is one thing to report the "presence" of a library in a particular 
school; it is quite another to assess its adequacy. There is reason 
to believe that many of the so-called "libraries" enumerated in the 
study contained little more than a meager book collection and no non- 
book (audiovisual) materials at all. 

Obviously, we have a long way to go to bring school educational 
media center services up to levels recommended by leading professional 
organizations in the field." 

p. 50-51 

The authors claboi'ate on the changing concept of the library, no longer 
"a storehouse of books, " The functions of the "new" media center are enumer- 
ated and the joint efforts of the classroom teachers in cooperation vdth the 
center's professional staff are stressed. Tlie floor plan of a tj'pical center 
is g5.V3n along with many pictures of functioning media centers with students 
busilj'- engaged in utilization of reso'orces. 

Considerable attention is also paid to the Standrrds for School Media 
Programs established by a joint committee of the Department of Audiovisual 
Instruction of the Nationsl Education Association and the Jteierican Association 
of School Librarians of the Merican Library Association. Charts on pages 54 
and 55 list the resources and equipment that should bo available and the basic 
and advanced recommendations established by the Committee. A case example, 
citing the services offered by Roosevelt High School in Portland, Oregon, is 
given. From this, the authors proceed to the services offered at the district, 
county, regional and state level, 

I'flien the authors discuss the Ilational Defense Education Act of 195^ and 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, they refer to the instruc- 
tional materials made available by these federal fundi-., many of these materials 
enriching the contents of our libraries, V^en discussing the Ijnprovcraent ir\ 
learning environment, attention is focused on the trends in physical facilities 
for servicing large, medium and small groups. 

Chapter four deals vlth the printed text and reference materials. The 
authors examine the values of textbooks, offer criteria for judging them snd 
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proceed to point out the necessity of supplementary books, 

"to enrich class learning experiences and to provide for individual 
differences in reading abilities, interests, and experience backcrcunds.*' 

p. 97 

Throughout this chapter in discussing paperback books, encyclopedias, nevjs- 
papors and magazines, comics and microforms, they are seen against the back- 
ground of the library even though it is not spelled out. The pictures illus- 
trating their use are obviously taken in the library or media center. The 
point is made cleai\ Selection is not a matter of concern for the librarian 
alone* 

"If you teach in a school which maintains a professional library, 
check vdth the professional person in charge to determine which publi- 
cations aie available to suggest suitable supplementary books for 
your classes." 

p»99 

The authors then c3-te a basic list of references to assist in selection of 
supplementary books. 

Reference to the Library of Congress is made in tv/o different places* 
Once it is cited as a place v;hich affords important services in connection 
vdth recordings of many types. Its many services are enumerated again v/hen 
discussing agencies of the federal government that offer ine3q)ensive supple- 
mentary materials. 

It is obvious that the authors of this text are aware of the purposes, 
functions and role of the school library. Their text reflects a respect and 
thorough un der star ding of the media center concept o f tho library, showing how 
its~services reach into everj'- aspect of the instructional program of the modern 
scliool. 

Rating: Sxtensive coverage 
Positive view 

School offers unit in Instructional Ilaterials course 
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Eutler, J. Donald 

Id ealism in Education ^ New York, Harper & Row, 1966. U4p.> $2.50 

(Harper's series on teaching) 

Eayles, Ernest E. 

PraCTT?atism in Education . New York, Harper & Row, 1966. 146p., $2.50 
(Harper's series on teaching) 
Morris, Van Cleve 

Existentialism in Education; VJhat It Means . New York, Harper & Row, 
1966. 163p., $2.50 
(Harper's series on teaching) 



Texts adopted by: 

Centre College 

Education 31, Introduction to Education 

Description of texts: 

These three books are designed as the first three volumes in a sefie.c 
presenting major contemporary philosophies as they relate to edu- 
cational practice. Each of the three takes its given philosophy and 
domonstrates its impact on such practice. Each author is presumed to 
be sympathetic to the view he presents. The series is offered in 
paperback form for flexibility and econonor ixi classroom use allovdng 
teachers to select the specific views they want their students to 
study. 

Library references: 

There are no references to the library in the index or table of con- 
tents of any of these three books. 

SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 

There is no reference to the role of the library in any of these books 

and one would not expect that there should be. It is interesting to note, 

ho^^vcr, that Butler in the foreword to liis book, I dealisin in Education . 

likens the workirgs of the mind to the organization of a library. 

"The purpose, presumably, of stocking the mind is to secui-e retrieval 
of any one of the stored items when it is wanted. And, like a well- 
ordered library, retrieval is readily possible only when a well-ordered 
and easily understood filing system is in effect. Any wrker who 
understands the system can then, at any time, go straight to a desired 
item, even though its location or even its existence was previously 
unknown to him. Logical deduction, not memory, serves as the locational 
principle." 

p.ix 

Tlie key word in this quotation, in ray estimation, is the word "xanderstand". 
Any worker who understands the system can go straight to a desired item. 
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Bayles in his book, Prcflaatism in Education * defines the educational 
objectives of denocratic education. 

"A close look at the statement of purpose vdll reveal that it is com- 
posed of three major aspects: (l) more adequate student outlooks on 
life, (2) more harmonious student outlooks, and (3) heightened capacity 
of students to reconstruct outlooks independently." 

p. 101 

About this third aspect of purpose, Bayles says, 

"Reflective study is often poorly served by a teacher »s refusal to 
supply information which he alone can qviickly and effectively give at 
the time it is needed. How to obtain dependable information needs, of 
course, to be learned, but it can be learned without the students them- 
selves always actually doing the obtaining. " 

p. 105 

I quote these references found in two of the treatises on educational 
philosophy for I thinlc they might have some rather far-reaching implications 
for our libraries. Retrieval of information, Butler says, is possible only 
vfiien you understand the system. Bayles says one of the objectives of a demo- 
cratic education is to teach students to work out their own problems inde- 
pendsntly and to do this they must be taught how to obtain dependable infor- 
mation. Following these philosophical tenets we assume that students need to 
be taught how to get dependable information independently; and, to got at the 
information closed away in our libraries, they must understand the system our 
libraries employ. 



Rating: Text no^ pertinent 

School did not answer questionnaire I 



Chamberlain, Leo I-fiirtin and Leslie W« Kindred 

The Teacher and School Organization . With the assistance of Jchn M* 
Mickelson. 4th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Kail, 1966. 
439p., $*5.25. (Prentice-Hall education series) . 



Text adopted by: 

Kentucky State College 

Education 412, Administration of the Public Schools 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 

Education 311, The American School System 
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Description of text: 

This text is designed to give the student an understanding of the scope 
of American education and its organizational and administrative patteA-^n, 
by preparing him for a variety of instructional dirties and responsibili- 
ties in addition to teaching; itself. There aie 19 chapters presented 
under 6 division, administrative in character but presented from the 
^-iev/point of the classroom teacher. The 6 divisions are as follows: 
The Scope and Pattern of American Education, The Administration of Amer- 
ican Education, Problema of the Teaching Profession, Programs and Prob- 
lems in American Education, Responsibilities Beyond the Classroom, and 
Keofcership in the Teaching Profession. Each chapter is concluded vdth 
an annotated list of related readings. The appendix includes the Code 
of Ethics of the National Education Association of the United States; 
educational placement forras of the Placement Service, University of Ken-- 
tucky; and an application form for a teaching position in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Library references: 

There is one reference to community libraries in the index. There are 
no references in the table of contents. 

SUMMART mD E\7ALUATI0N 

liihen the authors speak of the grovjth of the American educational system 

they mention waj/s in which services to school children have gone beyond the 

previous limits of classroom instruction. 

"They now include medical and dental inspection; counseling and guidance 
in educational, personal, and social affairs; psychiatric services; 
special classes for exceptional children; clinical studies and behavior 
problems; home visits by trained social workers; special materials and 
special instruction for slow and baclcward readers; and many other ser- 
vices and means for the better adaptation of the school to the needs of 
the indivi'lual." 

p. 14 

Library services are not mentioned. 

In a chapter on the federal government, library services are mentioned 
in tv/o respects. In a discussion on the pros and cons of federal aid, the 
authors report the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 which appropriated funds to improve school libraries. In reference to th& 
financial assistance programs of the U. S. Office of Education for the fiscal 
year 1963, library services are listed as receiving $7,500,000, 

Library extension services are listed in a chart depicting the structure 
of a typical state department of education. Later in giving a breakdown of a 
school budget, the authors list libraries as among part of the instructional 
costs. 
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"Salaries of principals, supervisors, teachers, and secretarial staff, 
textbooks, libraries, audio-visual aids, supplies, travel, and miscel- 
laneous. » 

p. 93 

These items are listed as consuming 56.1^ of the total budget. It is worth 
noting that the library was listed as part of the instructional progrsra, not 
an auxiliary service. 

The index reference to community libraries leads to a chapter on commu- 
nity relations and a section on the school as a community center. There, in 
a discussion on the public use of the school-plant facilities, under the 
heading, "Raading and Research," is a two paragraph entry. 

"Among other needs in any community are those related to reading 
and research* Individuals need a place where they can go to satisfy 
certain of their interests and find answers to many of their problems. 
This is what a conanunity school library attempts to do. Organized to 
serve children, youth, and adults, the community school library generally 
represents a cooperative tmdertakLng on the part of the school and other 
institutions and agencies concerned vdth human welfai'e. Its physical 
layout and reference materials are based on the recognized needs and in- 
terests of the conrmunitj'-. Care is taken, especially in rural and semi- 
rural areas, to pool existing resources and to avoid the overlapping of 
services and unnecessary expenditures of funds for materials and supplies> 

Ivhere community- school libraries have been organized and placed 
in operation, they are used by individuals and groups for many different 
purposes. Parents turn to the library for help in v/orking out problems 
of family life - child care, health, budgeting, interior decoration, 
recreation and nutrition. Young people come there to find material on 
education, sqx. relations, life-work opportunities, social customs, cloth- 
ing stylo and design, marriage, and so forth. It is used frequently for 
informatior people need in their work. Different agencies and organizvsd 
groups find invaluable assistance in securing information related to 
their programs or the activities in which they are engaged. Beyond these 
uses, the community-school library serves many gcne^'al purposes by aiding 
individuals to broaden their sphere of interests and keep abreast of the 
times. Vihen the library is located in community- centered school, there 
is little question about its being patronized by the community." 

p,ai-412 

The reference is not to the traditional school library, whose function it is 
to supply materials for enrichment of the school cmrriculum, or meeting the 
needs of the students of a particular school, or acting as a materials center 
for the teachers. It is a communitj'- library, vdth the entire ercpharsia on pub- 
lic utilization of school-plant facilities. 

This text, other than acknov/ledging the fact that the federal and state 
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government helps to underwrite school library services and that school librar- 
icc share in the school budget, ignores the library as iJlaying any part in the 
educational program of the school. The library role depicted is that of af- 
fording the school an opportunity to offer conanunity service. 



Rating: ^fere acknowledgment 
Nei';^ativc view 

Schools using text do not offer library unit 



Charles, liLlton R. 

A P reface to Education . Mew York, Macniillan, 1965. 337p., $5.95 



Text adopted by: 

I'&rehead State University 

Ecluc, ICO, Orientation in Education 

(Used in conjunction vdth Cressman»3 Public Edu cation in America) 
Description of text: 

The organization of the book centers around the idea that the materials 
v/hich comprise the contents of education are derived from the social 
sciences.^ It is addressed to lower-division college students who are 
being introduced to the discipline of education for the first time and 
v;ho have limited previous acquaintance with the social sciences. In 
the first chapter the author deals vdth the social science disciplir.es 
from which education de\-eloped, namely, anthropology, history, political 
science, economics, sociology, psycholog/ and philosophy Chapter two 
reveals wViy people need to be educated ar-d how various societies educate. 
Chapter three interprets what has been happening tn American education* 
Chapter four and five out?uine the governmental and financial issues that 
affect education. Chapter six relates education to the passing soci ehy 
of which it is a part. Chapter seven deals with +he learner in the edu- 
cational scene and chapter eight deals vdth some of the current issues 
in education such as aims and goals. The iinal chapter deals with 
teaching as a profession, iiiach chapter opens vdth a group of questions 
to spur discussion and closes with a summary and selected bibliography- 
Library references; 

IIo reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional mate- 
rials* center in the table of contents «r the index. 

SUrmRT AND EVALUATION 

Though this book v/as surveyed page by page for possible reference to the 

library, none v;as detected. The author came closest when, in describing the 
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changes in the education profession, he mentioned the increasing number of 
nonteaching specialists in the state departments of education and larger school 
divisions* 

"There has been a tendency toward the employment of an increasing pro- 
portion of nonteaching specialists in the educational field." 

p. l6o 

To illustrate he mentions 30 specialists, among them an "educational-media 
specialist." Ho might have been referring to the librarian here but it is 
not clear. 

It is worth noting that the services of a guidance counselor and a 
echool l\mch program were not overlooked. 

Rating: No coverage 

Negative *'/iew 

Used in conjunction with another text 
School does not offer unit on the library 



Clark, Leonard K. and Irving 3. Starr 

Second ai^y Sc hool Teaching Ilethods . 2d ed. New York, Macmillan, 19^7. 
501p.,~$5:9? 

Te:* adopted by: 




s of Secondary Education 



Description of tjxt: 

This book is designed as a college texbbook for a single semester course 
in general methods of teaching in the secondary school. Educational 
theory, the nature of leai'ning, aims of education, and curriculum 
have been omitted as topics of ccncei'n in a general methods course. Th-j 
book is divided into eight p£ ^s. The section on foundations of method 
includes chapters on what is Leaching, knowing the pupil, motivation 
and discipline. The remaining parts cover planning for teaching, pro- 
visions for individual differences, teaching techniques, instructional 
materials, evaluation, non-instructional duties and the beginning teacher 
The appendix includes a sample resource unit and a plan for a teaching 
unit. Each chapter ends with a summary and a bibliography. 

Library references: 

In the index there is a reference to the library and to classroom li- 
brary, both directing attention to the same page. There is no rcfcrerce 
in the table of contents. 
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SIM-IAKT AND EVALUATION 

•Hie author at many points in this text urges reading and use cf in- 
structional materials to assist the teacher in the performance of her job. Tho 
chapter daaling vdth individual differences of pupils, takes into account the 
valve of individualised research and use of self-instructicnal devices. Later 
in discussing the teaching of special students, the importance of the choice of 
reading material for the poor learner as well as the gifted child is emphasized. 
In neither of these chapters, hovrever, is reference made to the library as the 
source of these materials. 

The chapter entitled "Heading'* contains a three paragraph reference to 

using library materials. It is a rather discouraging section, the first part 

or yhich deals v.lth the necessity for the classroom library. 

"In order to teach in the way we think one ought to teach, pupils must^ 
have plenty rf material to read. To make this supply of reading material 
readily available, each classroom should be a library." 

p.27o 

K3 proceeds to explain that all sorts of reading matter shoiad be readily acces- 
sible to the pupils, -chat they may be in charge of their own record keeping sys- 
tem and xhat one of them act as librarian. The second paragraph reads as 
follows : 

"In addition to the classroom library one should make good use of the 
town and school libraries^ VMle it is true that in some conmunitits 
these libraries are rather scantily supplied, the librarians are aljfnost 
invariably ea^er to cooperate with teachers. Teachers should make the 
most of the opportunity." 

p. 270 

Ihe author does not lea^'-e the impression that he expects much in the way of ser- 
vice from the library, referring as he does to many that are "scaitily supplied*' 
vdih librarians "almost invariably" eager to cooperate. 

The final paragraph of the section deals with instruction in the use of 
l.ho library. 

"Few toys and girls, or men and women for that matter, use libraries well. 
Although instruction in the use of the library may ordinarily be the Eng- 
lish department's responsibility, the teacher whose pupils use the li- 
brary is also responsible to see that they use the libraiy facilities 
efficiently. Librarians usually welcome the opportunity to explain li- 
brary techniques either dn the classroom or in the library. A visit to 
the library early in the year might well increase the efficient use of 
its facilities by the pupils." p,276 
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Aclaaowlcdging that text adults know how to use the library well, the author ncvoi*- 
tholoss indicates that members of the English department or the regular class- 
room teacher, who may not use libraries well either, should assume responsibility 
for proper utilization of the facilities. He again inserts a quclifj^ng phrase 
in regard to the assistance of the librarian as one who "usually" welcomes th-? 
opportunity to talk to students on library techniques. 

Later in this seme chapter, the author pays particular attention to the 
proper use of books and to the various parts of the book. An examination of tho 
chapter on the use of audio-visual aids did not reveal any reference to the 
multi-media centers of the more progressive school systems, A picture, however, 
of students using the library is presented and the caption under it reads, 

"Tho library is the heart of the school and a major source of material 
for secondary-school classes. Every pupil should learn to use it 
effectively, " 

p.333 

Cne gets the distinct impression after reading the section on use of the 
library that this author has not been wholly satisfied vdth the school library 
despite the fact that he attests to the necessity o.C the availability of many 
kinds of materia,! s and asserts that the library is "the heart of the school, " 
Tiio longest paragraph of this section deals with the necessity of the classroom 
library. With the majority of our secondary schools in America, having central- 
ized libraries, the insistence of individual classroom collections, at least 
ones assigned to the classroom on a permanent basis, seems rather unnecessary. 
However, the author's second apologetic paragraph for inadequate school and town 
libraries, vrould tend to make the necessity of the classroom collection more 
imderstandable, 

I think this author comes close to divulging the reasons why so little 
reference to school libraries is found in these textbook examinations. One, 
school libraries are often "scsntily supplied," two, the librarian does not al- 
ways seem overly eager to assist or cooperate, and three, few know how to use 
the library well. 

He has presented a dreary view of our school libraries. 

Rating: Mere acknowledgment 
Negative viev; 

School does not offer library unit 
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Croscman, George R, and Harold W. Benda 

Public Edu cation in A merica; a foundations course. 3rd ed. New York, 
Applcton-cSnfciury^Cioi'ts, 1966, 433p»> $6,5-^ 



Text adopted \:yt 

I'brehead State University- 
Education ICO, Orientation in Education 

(Used in conjunction xvith miton R. Charles* A Preface to Education ) 
Description of text: 

This text presents a broad view of American public education. Part one, 
"Iho Aicerican School System, " includes chapters on education in a changin^-^ 
world, the road we have traveled, the organization of public education, 
and providing for funds in education. Part two on education as a pro- 
fession deals x\dth the work and preparation of the teacher as well as 
special fields of service and professional opportunities. Part three, 
"The Educational Process and the Child," examines educational goals, the 
curriculum, cocurricular activities, child development and physical pro- 
visions for education. Part four, "Education and Society," covers non- 
school educational agencies in the community, education and international 
relations, and education in Canada and Mexico, Part five focuses at- 
tention on the promises of some of the newer innovations in education 
and the problems facing the schools. The appendix includes the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, The Bill of Ri^ts of the United States of 
America, the Teachers* Bill of Rights and a list of periodicals of valuo 
• • to teachers and students of education. Each chapter opens with a pre- 
view and closes with a group of questions and projects, a list of audio- 
visual aids, and a bibliography for further reading. 

Library references: 

Mo reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional materi^d i 
center in the table of contents or the index. There is one reference to 
a curriculom materials center in the index, 

SUmRI AND EVALUATION 

Some discussion of library services was anticipated i-^en the authors 
turned their attention to the provision of funds for education. No mention was 
made of federal aid to school libraries by the provision of materials i hrough 
the National Defense Education Act or the assistance offered libraries through 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, A list of programs supported by 
state funds did not include reference to libraries either. 

In the chapter on fields of service and professional opportunities, the 
authors offer a section on subject matter specialists, 

••Emphasis upon the d-^velopment of <^lementary school libraries vdth the 
strong stimulus of the Federal government has indicated need for consul- 
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tsnts ar.d spocialists in this area." 

pa72 

This, unfortwii '-ely. Is the on^y aciaio\irled0nent that any development in school 
libraries is t»tking pl ace or thct the federal government had any hand in it* 

In the clicpvor on curricolum and curricular activities, a picture is inr 
sorted of th' •. I jErning Resources Center of the Ifi.ami-Dade Junior College, Tlie 
caption reac.F, 

"This center provides the various curriculum materials to aid the 
tee.:Iier and student," 

p«212 

Later in tlds same chapter reference is made to the curriculum materials center. 

"There is a trend, especially in larger school systems and in many 
counties, tov/a'-d establishing a 'curriculum materials center.* Such a 
center serves msony purposes for teachers. First, it is a depository for 
display of nev textbooks, teaching materials, and projects. This alone 
5timula-0es teachers to keep up to date in conducting learning experiences 
Secondly, teachers are encouraged to contribute displays to the center. 
These may be projects or activity units which have proven successful in 
a particular unj.t of study. Also, teachers may borrow materials from the 
center at a time v.-hon they are most needed for a class. Farther, teacher 
are permitted to i/ork in the center to prepare materials peculiar to thel 
instructional needs. The center is usually staffed and equipped to offer 
assistance to all iaersonnel, " 

p.23£J-239 

It would appear that this reference is to a center outside the school library 
realu and its attendant librarian. Acting as a materials center for the teacher 
is one of the functions of the library and finding these centers apart frora the 
library is disturbing. Until recently this function of the school library w.?.s 
one that was generally ignored so perhaps a unit outside an individual school, 
one serving an entire system, had some juctifirationj but, one vrculd hope this 
vjould no longer hold true. 

A chapter on cocurricular activities discusses the student council, and 
araong the services that members can perform, is that of acting as library aidr.. 
Since the library was ignored as a curricular activity and fit the definition 
of a cocurricular activity, a discussion of the library'- in this chapter was ex- 
pected. There v;as none. 

Finally, in the chapter on the physical plant the auttors turn their at- 
tention to the library. In offering some guiding principles for planning school 
buildings, they define tii.-o kinds of rooms: the instructional rooms in which 
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rt f'.ilax^ly scheduled classes are held and auxiliary rooms. 

"The Gudliary rooms include the more general purpose rooms such as li- 
braries., auditoriums, lunch rooms, faculty rooms, toilet rooms, and 
offices. " 

p.303-304 

tThe basic arci.V> cctural requirements are given for the library. 

"Ihe li')rary within a school should serve as a center for educational 
materials. The changing concept of the school library is away from the 
thought that it is merely a storage place for books and a reading room. 
The modern library should function as a workshop." 

POI4-315 

Then tho suggestions ofrered in a bul3.etin of tb^ New Jersey Department of 

Education is cited. 

"Since there must be interp].ay of stimulation between the classroom and 
the libraiy, the library should be functional. . Adequate space, books and 
equipment should be provided in an attractive environment for: 

1. The selection and preparation of materials by the librarian 

2. Instruction in the use of these materials 

3. The use of these mat irials by pupils and teachers. '^^^^^ 

Tlie authors assert that if a library is to serve its real purpose in the edu- 
cational program it should be centrally located and accessible to the school. 
They cite a quotation from a book entitled Planning Elementary School Ruildinns . 

"An outstanding objective in American education should be the placement 
of a well-planned library in every public school of two hundred pupil 
enrollment and above." 

p.316 

Then an aj^ology is made for the existing libraries. 

^ "Many schcoL libraries arc poorly located and inadequate for their 
^ function. Because no provision v/as made for libraries at the time come 
buildings were built, regular classroom space was converted to library 
areas* This, at best, can serve a school only temporarily. The library 
should be one of the larger room areas in a school building. 

p.317 

This chapter includes two photographs of library interiors and one of a library 
building at a t^niversity. Ti«.'0 physical plant layouts show the library as one 
of the complex of buildings in a school-^atI*in-a-school concept of building 
architecture. 

Further elaboration on the contributions that a library can make in the 
school programs of the fuburo v;as n6t given. In speaking of cnricliment progr^mc 
there v;a3 every opportunrlty to point out hov/ the librarj'' could play an increas- 
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in^Iy ingjortant role, but the authors failed to do so. 

»»Fnridunont is often said to be a condition whereby we cxiDose the loamor 
to a large number of reference aiaterials and permit him to explore these 
materials to gain greater depth and breadth of knowledge on a given sub 
ject. This is the enrichment program in manj' schools, but it should be 
a kind of -.tliine that teachers attempt in all learning situations." 

p,427 

To find the library the focus of attention only in the chapter on phys- 
ical plant facilities was disturbing. Have libraries received recognition only 
because they are a part of the new look in school architecture? Perhaps the 
authors of this text have given another clue for the library »s inconsequential 
role in the past. Vlth our non- functional working quarters, we have been so 
hampered that our services have suffered, our image been drab, and our neglect 
more understandable. 



Hating: ircr*» acknowledgpient 
Negative view 

School does not offer unit on the library 



Crow, Lester D, and Alice Crow 

Introduction to Education ; Fundamental PrinHples and l-federn Practices* 
2d ed. New York, American Book Company, 1966. 566p., $8,75 



Text adopted by: 

Union Coll**ge 

Education 24i, Introduction to Education 

Description of text: 

The pxjrpose of the text i to give an over-all viev/ of education - its 
philosophy, aims, crganizauxon, persomel, procedures and techniques. 
The book is divided into six parts. Part one covers the fundamental 
concepts of education which include its historical dcirelopment, aims, 
organization, control and financial structure. Fait t\K> deals with edu- 
cational personnel and professional relations by looking at the learnar, 
school administrator, teacher preparation, placement and professional 
activities. Part three covers ■•asic educational principles and practic3s, 
including curriculum, self-discipline, guidance, measurement and educati.or* 
for physical and mental health. Part four focuses attention on special 
aids in education, namely, textbooks, libraries, and audic/isual aids. 
Part five treats nonforraai educational agencies such as the home, organ- 
ized religion and the corjmunity. Part six offers a scientific approach 
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to education in a look at the functions of educational res<^arch, studies, 
surveys, and experimentation^ 

Library references: 

There are three references to librarians and six references to librarier? 
and bookmobiles in the index. The table of contents lists "Tc-:*books and 
Libraries in Education" as chapter 17 and cites as a subdivision under 
that, "The Library in Education." 

SU>EW AND EVALUATION 

The chapter, "TesAbooks and Libraries in Education," is 19 pages long 

and 10 1/3 pages deal with the library in education. The chapter includes a 

page of questions and topics for discussion as v;ell as a half page of selected 

references. 

Of the sixteen questions and topics for discussion at the end of the 
chapter, nine deal with the library. Of the three special projects listed, one 
is devoted to the use of the library. 

The selected references include ten citations to books. The latest copy- 
right date of any of the books is one published in 196I vdth the remainder pub— 
liahed from 1954 to 1959. The latest citation was five years old at the time 
of the new copyright date. 

The authors start off inmediately by stating that well-stocked librarien 
are necessary to supplement tesrfibooks, and that the library is assuming an in- 
creasing responsibility for the education of youth. The growth of libraries is 
recognizpa w?.th special attention focused on the establishment of state library 
services. A chart is included giving the dates when state library services wore 
established by law. The nine functions of the school librar • as established by 
the American Library Association are given. The authors cfc- L for greater use of 
the library, much as the scientist calls upon the laboratory assistant to set up 
the performance of an experiment. 

"The library and library facilities should be extended in order to make 
functional in the educational process, .'breover, teachers as well as 
pupils need to develop skill in the effective use of an adequate library 
service. " 

p. 416 

Up to this point in the text the information given is very accurate and quite 
appropriate but then the authors state, 

"In order to provide adequate library facilities for all children, a 
minimum of one dollar per pupil should be npent annually. If better 
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service is desired, the amount per pupil should be raised to at least 
tvra dollars." 

p. 416 

in recalling that this is a 1966 copyrighted text, these figure? are very out- 
dated. The standards Tor school library programs established by the ALA in 
I960 set the miniaun per capita e^qsenditure in schools having 250 or more stu- 
dents at a minimum of $4 to 56 per student. The Kentuckj' standards, consider- 
ably lower than recommended expenditures, at this time were $1.50 per student 
at the elementary level and $2 to $4 at the secondary level. The new 1969 
3tfind<irds for School I^edia Programs , of course, are no longer based on a per 
capita expenditure but rather ^ percentage of the over-all educational budget. 

The soven objectives of the school library as recommended by the American 
Library Association are presented and the general impression is that they have 
been whole-heai'tedly accepted by educators. 

"I''oj.e and more school people are co-operating with the American Library 
Atoaociation in an attempted realization of these objectives of the school 
library. 

p,4l6 

The fact that some of these objectives are far from realization is not mentioned 
Take objectives 4 and 7 as an example. 

"4. Every school that provides training for teachers should require a 
coxirse in the use of books and libraries and a course on best liter- 
ature for children. 
7. Tlie school system that does not make liberal provision for training 
in the use of libraries fails to do its full duty in the way of re- 
vealing to all future citizens the opportunity to knov; and to use 
the resources of the public library as a means of education." 

p. 417 

To see these objectives in the book are gratifying to librarians but without 
reference to the degree with which they have been realized to date, they tend 
to be misleading. In the state of Kentucl<y for example, only the elementary 
teachers have a course in children* s literature but neither elementary nor sec- 
ondary teachers are required to take a course in use of books and libraries. 
As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if any state requires this for teacher 
certification. As for objective number 7, the library unit in Kentucky schools 
is offered at the 7th greade level and this oftentime is dispensed with when 
no elementary library is available. Vliatever other training there is on use of 
the library is on a "catch as catch can basis." The objectives as stated arc, 
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of course, objectives one would like to see accomplished but they are a long my 
off at th''* witins. 

In the section of the c>ift:^ter devoted to the library in the elementary 
school, the follovdng statement is made: 

"Hie books for yo^ong readers should be carefully selected to meet the 
reading Ic^rel of the learner, and they should be made available to him 
either in his classroom or in the library. In order to reach a greater^ 
number of pupils, it is desirable to rotate library books among the vari- 
ous classrooms so that they can be used for supplementary reading or re- 
search in connection vdth specific study projects." 

p. 417 

The authors further state that ivith classroom collections at a child's disposal, 
he learns to refer to books as constant sources of information and the use of 
library facilities thus becomes habitual and good training for later study needs* 
Kero the authors leave one with the distinct impression that perhaps the class- 
room collection is a substitute for a central library. Their conclusions on th^ 
values of classroom collections are valid but students reading this text should 
not be left vdth the idea that classroom collections alone are acceptable in the 
elementary school. Classroom collections are an excellent supplement to the 
centralized library, but not a substitute for it. 

In the section on the library in the secondary school the authors leave 
no doubt in the minds of the reader. 

"Every high school should be equipped with an attractive, vrell-stacked 
library under the direction of a trained librarian. Ihre than that, 
further library facilities should be available in the classrooms, and 
teachers should be encouraged not only to send their pupils to the schorl 
library for reference material but to include the use of the classroom 
1 ibrary as an integral part of their daily teaching procedures. " 

p.41<'5 

The authors also agree that the high school librarian is the one who should 
acquaint young people with the techniques of library use, idth the classroom 
teacher sharing in the responsibility. 

The appearance and use of the library at the various educational levels 
is presented \dth the emphasis on the primary function of the library as a place 
to provide an opportunity for individual reading or study. The training stu- 
dents receive while in school, say the authors, \d,ll guide their use of li- 
braries when they complete their formal education. 

"To the extent that they (students) \vcrc trained during their school ycari 
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in tho use of the school library, they vdll be stimulated to continue 
theii education on the adult level through the utilization of public 
libraries." 

p.a9 

Tho [Personal qualities it takes to become a librarian are friven. The 

educationri requireiiicjnts for those interested in the field are also given. 

"Ir they are especia].ly interested in becoming school librarians, their 
education should include the completion of a college curriculum in vMch 
special emphasis is given to 7?ngiish vdth some training in library work* 
In addition, at least one course beyond college graduation shotild be de- 
voted to the professional ciorriculum for school librarians, Tlie complete 
training should include a minimum of fifteen semester hours in education, 
some study of psychology, and practical escperience in actual library 
work, " 

p, 419-420 

Here again, the authors are out-of-date. To suggest that in order to be a 
school librarian, cno needs only one com-se in library iirork is outrageous. It 
is truo that there aren't too many colleges that offer the necessary tmdergrad- 
uate courses to certify students as school librarians v;hen they graduate, but 
this is not to suggest that there aren't prescribed courses required for the 
certification of librarians. Though all states do not have the same library 
certification requirements, most states do have minimum requirements for certi- 
fication. All states require that the librarian be a full-fledged teacher 
first, and over and above that, most insist on additional library courses. 'rh'=' 
y> hours required by the state of Kentucky is typical. Furthermore, there is 
no requirement that says a proSi3ective school librarian's undergraduate emphasis 
must be in Exi<»lisK. 

As for the prospective future in becoming a librarian, the authors quite 
correctly state that the librarian is frequently called upon to perform duties 
other than those for Xirhich she has been trained and that she is often misused 
and misjudged. The duties of the librarian and library assistance are many and 
varied and a chart of their work is rjresented. The authors pay special atten- 
tion to the special services of the school librarian^ particularly that of in- 
struction. 

»'Cne of the most important duties of school librarians is instructing 
learners how to use the library. Pupils sometimes believe that this is 
a waste of time, but there are many things that they need to learn so 
that they can make efficient use of a library and its services. Time 
given to instruction in the use of a library is well spent, provided it 
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is not too formal or too detailed." 

p. 420 

Any librarian \vould concur idth the authors insofar as they say that instruction 
is an important part of the library's function. One can agree also that many 
think of it as a vjaste of time. Mot all wou.ld agree, hoiirever, that it should 
not be too formal or too detailed. Informal study of library facilities leads 
to casual use. The is are those among us who feel that librarians too long have 
been afraid to infringe upon the teacher* s time for a len^hy discussion of li- 
brary usase. Often instruction has been v/atcred dovm for fear that it mil be- 
come too lengthy and hence alienate the teachers from allo;d.ng time for it. On 
the other hand since it is the only time an opportunity is afforded to talk to 
students, some librarians tend to try and pack too much into it and en' u;^ by 
confusing the students. lS.th our present information explosion, it would seem 
that it is time instruction in information gathering techniques had better 
start being formal and detailed, and a regularly scheduled time be allotted to 
it. 

The authors encourage the participation of the teacher and the students 
in the successful library program, and ways in xvhich students can be encouraged 
to use the library are given. 

V.hen it comes to citing the opportunities for placement in school library 

service, the authors state that the outlook is good and the situation is likely 

to continue. They downgrade the opportunities, however, when they state: 

"Unfortunately, the extended training required to become a librarian, 
combined Vxth the relatively low salary schedules, causes many persons 
whose fundamental interest lies in this work to turn to teaching instead. 
There are many small schools that need the services of a teacher who can 
serve as a part-time librarian. The young woman who, as she prepares to 
enter the teaching field, includes some library training in her college 
program usually is able to find a position when she finishes her training, 
and she is likely to receive a salary that is slightly higher than that 
of a full-time librarian," 

p. 422 

A more irreb^onsible statement would be hard to conceive. In the first place, 
though library salaries are not high, the qualified librarian receives a slighf- 
higher salary than does the classroom teacher. And to suggest that the class- 
room teacher vdth one course in library work would get moi'e than a full-fledged 
librarian makes one v/onder wh ather the authors were aware that the librarian 
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first had to qualify herself as a teacher! 

This is the text that prompted this entire examination of education text- 
books. After reading this chapter on the role of the library in education for 
the first tine, its mis3.nfonnation stunned me. The fact that a 1966 copjnrichtod 
book vjould be so outdated vjas an ej'e-opener, I wondered if this book stood e.- 
lone in its field or if there were others that vrcre just as inaccurate, 

A rc-oxaiaination of this textbook was saved until after others adopted 
throughout the state were examined and I found w attitude to it somewhat mere 
tempered. And the reason is quite plain. These authors wore, at least, awr.re 
of the importance of the library in the educational scene and pressed their 
point, Kore library coverage v/as given in this text than in any other one ex- 
anined. Their information in many instances was grossly inaccurate and painted 
a very disma]. pict^ire of the opportunities in the field, but they felt the li- 
brai'y important enough to devote a section of their text to it. 

The biggest problem with this unit, it would appear, is that it has not 
been properly updated. Certain portions of this text were copyrighted as early 
as 1947 and one wonders how thoroughly subsequent editions were revised bringing 
information up-to-date. Were the specific instances mentioned corrected, and 
if the new concepts of the librtiry as a media center inserted, these authors 
tended to display more understanding of the role of the library than most of the 
others, Hoviever, the authors did not choose tc bring their material up-to-date 
and as it stands no\t, they imparted a distorted view of the library end the li- 
brary profession; and, this chapter, taught by a teacher ^^fho did not knov; what 
corrections to make, would be very damaging, especially in producing an im-^ge 
that vrould tend to drive individuals from the profession. 

}lating: Extensive coverage 
Erroneous statements 
lUstorted view 
School offers library unit 
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DeYoung, Chris Anthony and Richard Vlyrai 

American E i ucation > 6th ad. New York, McGraw-Hill, 196^. 550p., $B»^.0 
(McGraw-Hill series in education) 



Text adopted by: 

Georgetown College 

Education 110, Survey of Education 

Description of text: 

The text presents a broad view of the national systeiii of education and 
is designed as a basic text in coiirses in education. The book is organ- 
ized on the basis of six major aspects of American education: orien- 
tation; organization and administration of education, including local, 
county, state and national programs; areas of education, pre-elemeniary 
through adult and continuing education; personnel in education vdth 
chapters on students, teachers, and other parsonnel; provisions for edu- 
cation materials and environment, including curriculum, educational 
material and technology, and education finances; and interpretation of 
educational issues. Each chapter closes v.lth a summary, gi'oup of sug- 
gested activities and an annotated bibliogi-aphy. The appendix includes 
a code of ethics for the education profession and a glossary. 

Library references: 

In the index there are three references to librarians, two to libraries, 
three to the Library of Congress, one to the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, and one to the instructional materials center. There is 
no reference to the library in the table of contents. 

SUi^E^ AND EVALUATION 
References to the library are scattered throughout the text. Following 
throu^ the references to the Library of Congress first, we discover its con- 
tributions to all phases of education. Its impact on international education is 
felt through its exchange of materials vdth other countries. The services it 
offers education on the national scene is referred to, as is the importance of it 
as an outstanding example of the library movement for continuing education. 

"The public library movement finds its highest fulfillment in the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, described by James Truslow Adams as 
'the one which best exemplifies the dream of the greatest library in this 
land of libraries.*" 

p. 244 

In chapter 10, when the authors turn their attention to adult and con- 
tinuing education, there is a column devoted to libraries, museums, and other 
cultiural centers. 

"The free public library movement, stimulated by the generous gifts of 
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Andrew Carnegie, has made the conmunity library a^jnost as ccmon as the 
public school in cities and villages of all sizes. Bookmnbiles have 
brought libraries on v*icels to villages and rixal areas all over the 
land,..Cnce regarded simply as a rcspository for books, the modern com- 
munity library has also become an information center replete vdth phono- 
graph records, tape recordings, films, and other multisensory aids and 
equipped with reference, committee, lecture, radio, television, and peri- 
odical rooms. Many libraries conduct organized reading clubs, book re- 
view circles and discussion groups. The American Library Association, 
particularly through its Commission on Library and Adult Education, has 
greatly influenced the library to become an educational resource for 
learners of all ages." 

The public library is firmly established as the learning center for adult and 

continuing education. 

The chapter, "Other Personnel" is introduced by a large half page picture 

of an elementary school library. The caption reads, 

"As a meraber of the school's professional team, the librarian helps 
pupils learn." 

On the follovdng page is a chart depicting the many educational specialists end 

paraprofessionals that serve the needs of the students, and the librarian is 

listed among them. A section in this chapter directs attention to the librarian 

role in the school, the college, the public library, and other agencies. 

"A broad cultural background, enthusiasm, approachability, tact, poise, 
and ur:derstanding are indispensable traits for school librarians, who 
are being recognized as important members of the faculty." 

p.335 

The educational r ..quirements for the profession are given in a very general way. 

"I-Isiny institutions in the United States now provide thorough library 
education. Today a school librarian should have a college education and 
at least one year of library school training. In several states she must 
also possess a teacher's certificate or special state certificate." 

Ibid . 

The authors then proceed to report the neglect of some school libraries. 

"Unfortunately, elementary school libi-aries are the last to be recognized 
for their importance in lifelong learning. Most elementary schools to- 
day are sorely in need of libraries and librarians, Kany junior higli 
school and high school libraries are unorganized and inadequately staffed 
The Elementary and Secondary Education Act provides federal funds for 
school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional raaterialr," 

Ibid . 

The opportunities for librarians to serve at the college and university level 
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is mentioned along vdth the assistance that is provided for the training of 
libiT'arians, 

'♦Federnl loans, grants, fellowships, and traineeships are available for 
educating librarians at all academic levels through the Higiier Education 
Act, which also provides funds for library research and demonstration," 

Ibid . 

A pai-agraph is iikevdsc devoted to public librarians. Reference is made to the 

assistance offered by the federal government through the Library Services Act, 

resulting in the establishing of libraries in rural territory, and expansion 

of services in others. The needs in the public library field are noted, 

"Additional library personnel and equipment, especially for bookmobile 
services for rural areas, are urgently needed,.. The greatest need is 
for librarians." 

Ibid. 

The authors discuss the combination of school and public librarians. 

'•Some persons v;ork in public libraries controlled by boards of education^ 
The Educational Policies Commission envisioned the ultimate unification 
of all public educational activities, in ccmmfiiities or areas of appro- 
priate size, under the leadership of a public education authority." 

Ibid . 

Tlie librarian hired by other agencies is also mentioned. 

"Among these are foundations, research associations, private firms, 
educational associations, settlement houses, hotels, hospitals, and other 
agencies that promote reading and research," 

Ibid . 

"Educational Libraries and Learning Centers" is the heading of a section 

in the chapter cafcitled, "Educational Material and Technology." The following 

role of the library in education is given. 

"The modern educational library in school and college is a learning and 
materials center. The library ought to be the heart of the school or 
college, with arteries running into each room, and capillaries to each 
pupil. The plan of extensive reading requires much supplementary mate- 
rial. Therefore, administrators and teachers should be faniliar with 
the library and competent to guide pupils in its use. 

p. 395 

The authors go on to mention the cooperative relationships that should exist 
between libraries and explain that in some small districts the school library 
is operated as a branch of the city or county systems. Bookmobiles which are 
increasing in number, extend services to rural areas. Tennessee is pointed ou^. 
as an example of a cooperative ^stem. 
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"Tennessee is one of several, states where the county circulating library 
system has proved vei-y successful. Several school districts cooperate 
in the ostablishment of a central library system whereby books obtained 
are made available by a well-planned system of circulation. " 

Ibid . 

Recent legislation pertinent to library services is mentioned, naiaely, the 
Hicher Education Facilities Act, the Library Services and Construction Act, the 
Higher Education Act, and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act along vdth 
some of the 'uarious amendments to these acts. 

The new tectoolosir, say the authors, has brought about a significant 
change to some libraries. 

"In addition to their role as depositories of books for students, they 
may also include teaching machines, programmed materials, collections of 
professional books and magazines for teachers... Some schools have comr- 
bined their audio-visual centers vdth their libraries. Thus films, 
slides, pictvres, mock-ups, models, and exhibits join books, newspapers, 
and periodicals in what is often referred to as an instructional mate- 
rials center." 

Ibid . 

The following evaluation of the school library is given. 

"A satisfactory book collection for a library shoiild rate fairly high on 
the follovfing points: number of titles, balance of distribution, appro- 
priateness for pchool purposes, and recency of publication. Modern edu- 
cation requires a well-balanced library in every building as a central 
opportunity for extended reading experience. Furthermore, in a pupil- 
centered library the emphasis is on the reader rather than the book." 

Ibid . 

This text presents an honest appreciation of the role that the libra^T 
performs, or can perform, in education. The part the public library plays in 
continuing education, no longer just a "repository for books" but an "infor- 
mation center" is clarified. 

The library's role in schools and colleges is stressed as a "learning 
and materials center. " The authors are candid in their revi.cw of the state of 
some of the libraries in our public schools, the elementary schools where they 
"arc the last to be recognized for their importance in lifelong learning" aiii 
in the junior and senior high school libraries '..here many ere "unorganised and 

in;Adequately staffed* " 

The opportunities for librarians at all levels of service; public, 
school, hi^er education and special, are adequately treated. The shortage of 
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librarians is particularly noted. The educational requirements for librarian- 
ship, though covered in the most general of terms, attests to the scholarship 
of the profession. 

The financial assistance given to librai*ieo through federal legislation 
end the kind of aid available for the training of librarians is reported. 

Vhile the authors make no reference to instruction in the use of the li- 
brary they do establish that "administrators and teachers should be familiar 
vdth the library ciid conpetent to guide pupils in its use. " Uovi the adminis- 
trators and teachers gain this competence, however, is not mentioned. 

Finally, the Library of Congress is pointed but as the finest example 
of "the greatest library in the land of libraries," 

Rating: Adequate coverage 
Positive viev; 
School does not offer unit 



?rasier, James E, 

An Introduction to the Study of Education , 3rd ed, Neiir York, Harper & 
Row^ 1965, 303p., $7,95 
(Exploration series in education) 



Text adopted by: 

University of Louisville 

Education 201, Introduction to Studies in Education 

Description of text: 

The book is primarily directed to undergraduate classes in professional 
education. The author exsndnes some underlying ideas and reviews the 
backgrounds of the important people and incidents contributing to our 
emerging modern school system. Part ore of the text covers the founda- 
tions of American education and deals vdth education's role in society, 
particularly the historical, philosophical, psychological, legal and 
financial foundations of American education. Part tv/o, the organization 
of American education, focuses attention on the uursery school and kin- 
dergarten, elementary school, secondary school, higher and adult edur 
cation. The third and final part of the text examines the role of the 
teacher in American education. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional mate- 
rials' center in the table of contents or the index. 
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SmS'lARY AI-ID EVALUATION 

CrJy one reference to the library was found in the text of this book ani 

that war. found in a discussion of the modern olcmGntary school. 

"TIiG modern elementary school not only teaches reading, writir^, and 
aritbaotic as well as other subjects but also pro\ddes health servic'3s, 
hot- lunch programs, guidance clinics, library facilities, and recrca-^ 
tional program and serves as a coirmunity activities center. The Arnold- 
can public has demanded the continuance of many programs which vere 
started on a trial basis. The kinder^^ai'ten, the hot-lunch program, the 
guidance services are impressive evidence of this fact. The American 
public wants the best for its children," 

p.m 

The library's presence as a service is thus acknov.ledged, the inference is mads 
that the American public demanded it, and then the subject is dismissed. 

Ironically there are two pictures of children enjoying the facilities 
of their school library used as il].ustra-".ions in the book. The caption under 
one of the pictures introducing chapter 1, "VJiat Vfc Expect From Cur Schools" 
reads as follows: 

"The FTA involves itself in many school activities. The furnishings 
in this school library were donated by the PTA," 

p. 7 

Obviously the focus v;as not so much the librarj'-, but the activities of the PTA, 
Among the pictures introducing chapter "The Elementary School" thrrc 
is another pict-ijire of children reading books in the school library. The cap- 
tion under it reads: 

"The library is the heart of the instructional progrfmi of the school, 
and "Johnn^" not only can read but does, read and read 'md read," 

p. 165 . 

If the author really thinks that the library is the heart of the instructional 
program some attention would be paid to it somewhere in the text. This book 
seomc to typify the kind of "lip service" to which our libraries have be cone 
accustomed. 



Rating: Mere acloiowledgment 
Lip service 

School did not ansv/er Quectionnaire I 
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Introduction to American Education, a Collorre Course Guido . Garden CHiy, 
New York, Doubiedaj', 196^. 333p., $1.75 
(Doubleday college course guides, U2) 



Text adopted by: 

Cempbellsville College 

Education 210, Introduction to Education 

(Used in conjunction with Drewry ^feece♦s Interdisciplinary Readings 
for Beginning Students in Education ) 

Description of text: 

A comprehensive study of a3.1 levels of American education, public and 
private, designed to inform the stvdent interested in the teaching pro- 
fession on its background, its methodological aspects, structure of the 
educatioral svstem and the many problems and techniques which one must 
study in bocoKng a teacher. After an analysis of the character of 
American education, part one is an overview of the American educational 
ladders from ore-primary education through adult education. Part two 
deals vdth educating the child and covers their needs, curriculum and 
psychology of learning. Part three is on the teaching profession and 
includes the welfare and standards for teachers. Part four covers eda~ 
cational control and finance at the local, state and federal level. 
Part five, on the problems of modem American education, deals with somci 
of the criticism and current issues facing the schools. The concluding 
chapter summarizes the goals of American education. 

.'Abrary references: 

There is one reference to the use of the library in education listed in 
the index. In the table of contents in chapter 6, "Adidt Education," 
the library is listed as a subheading under types of adult education. 

SUMTIARY AND EVALUATION 
In the first chapter on the character of American education, the author 
describes the modern classroom. 

"Books are everjnvhere and seem to have superseded the teacher as the 
source of authority. Students do not hesitate to challenge the teacher 
and accuse him of error when his statements do not agree with their * r> 
books." 

p. 24 

It looked like the author was preparing the scene for an educational system 
emphasizing the role of a well-endowed library. Later the author refers to the 
elementary school in transition and in discussing the changes seen in the ele- 
mentary school facilities, he points out that the old multi-storied boxliko 
struct^ircs are giving v;ay to sprawling one-story buildings. 
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"Iferkrooms, libraries, laboratory areas, closet and storage space, 
running \tater and sink facilities, and a host of other facilities are 
available, raakins possible a ran^e and flexibility of activities hardly 
dreamed of by the teacher of a i-M generations ago." 

This unfortunately ends any further reference to the role of the librai-y in 
oho public school. 

The section on the librory v/hich is referred to in the index and the 
table of contents is in reference to the isnblic library. Jt is 13 lines lor.g 
and appears in the chapter on adult education as one of several tyi^es of adult 
education, namely, the public school, the club, the library and education by 
mailc 

"ISveryxvhere one finds libraries equipped to offer the adult populatioa 
learning opportunities as varied as its interest and needs. Today there 
are fo^^r coiriaunities of any sice in the nation vathout a public librarj'-. 
Here men and ^/o:r.on of all ages come to read, study, take books home, or 
to avail themselves of the many other advantages .offered. Success Is 
measured not by the munber of books on the shelves L^t by the quantity 
taken out or used. Books are supplemented by documents, magazines, 
clipping file 3, microfilm materials, photographs, films, recordings, and 
numerous other materials. In the larger cities are speciali';^cd sections 
of libraries staffed by exi^erts in the fields of specialization to help 
readers and students. The modern library io, among other things, a vart 
agency of adult education, helping the population, at every age, to con- 
tinue its learning," 

p.lC7-10'.J 

Tlie emphasis is entirely upon the public library's role in the continuing edu- 
cation of an individual. 

In the las'- chapter of the book on some of the current issues in edu- 
cation, the author speaks of censorship, 

•'Very fev; v.-ould argue that there should be no censorship of books, magr.- 
zines, television, radio, librar;^?-, and the companions with vMch one 
associates. The controversy arises v;hen we come up against the conflict 
betv;cen censorship and freedom. 

There arc those who would examine all books used in the schools to 
cast out every statement, idea, or reference that challenges the status 
quo. Others would nob go so far, but would keep all textbooks and othcr 
reading matter free of material that might bring into question their 
convictions nd most cherished beliefs, otill others vx)uld remove from 
the schools lything that might be offensive to a minority group in the 
conanunity, " 

p.. 315 

Tlic author dv:ells on the subject for approximately tvra pages and raises some of 
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the criticisms directed towards certain books, texts and other ruaberials in th.- 
school. He nionticns that Mark lVain»s Huckl eberry Finn was removed from the 
school libraries of New York City at one time because of the Negro character, 
•Jim, thit appeared in the book. He sums up the controversy by sugf^o sting four 
ways in which to handle the problem. His second proposal recommends that 
teachers and parents place before the child only that material vdth which the 
child can deal safely in terms of his maturity of judgment, Tlie author's thiid 
proposal is this, 

"Textbooks and other educational materials must be selected a? tools for 
leai-ning. not as statements of local orthodoxy or confor!ain£; to the com- 
rrunity mores, V,"hen they e.re so selected, they will of a necessity be ^ 
adjusted to the needs of the pupil as a developing citizen in a democ- 
racy, " , 

p.316 

Ke does not state who is responsible for selecting these "other educational 
materials" he refers to. Since his other references are directed towards the 
teacl.cr, one as^jumes that this too is directed towards the teacher j^ince no 
reference to the librarian in the public "chool can be found anyv;Iiere, Thert- 
is no reference to the very pertinent School Library Bill of Rights which so 
wisely sets down guicling principif:s for selection of materials. 

All in all, though the author did recognize tlie role of the library in 
adult education, he found no occasion to recognize its role in public school 
education. He acluiowledged that books play a part in education and the adult 
who is cut of school, in order to get books and other educational materials, 
may utilise the rabiic library. As for any positive function that a library 
miglit have in the public school, this author found none worth mentioning. 

Rating: I'fere acknowledstttnt 
Lip service 

School offers library unit 



Lee, Jolinathan ^alrray 

^lemeni > °y Education Today and Tomorrow . Bo c ton, Allyn and Eacon, r;o(. 

30f^p,, . '.95 
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TjKt adopted by: 

Western Kontuckv University- 
Education ICO, Introduction to Elementary Education 

Description of text: 

This te2± describes the newer developments in cleiLentary education for 
prospective teachers. Chapter 1 deals vdth the techniques of improving 
learning. Chapter 2 discusses the goals and purposes of education. 
Chapters 3 and 4 deal v.dth the child. Chapter 5 looks at the child in 
the role of learner and chapter 6 locks at what the teacher does to 
facilitate learning. Chapter 7 describes some of the technological 
changes in education. Chapter ^ focuses attention on curriculum devel- 
opments. Chapters 9 and 10 present certain aspects of the problems of 
dealing with handicapped and talented children. Chapter 11 examines 
evaluation of child progress. Chapter 12 presents the changing organi- 
7-ation of the elementary school. Chapter 13 probes controversy in the 
schools and chapter 24 deals with teaching as a profession. Each chap- 
ter is concluded with a summary and an annotated list of suggested 
readings. The appendix includes a code of ethics of the education pro- 
fession and an explanation of statistical terras used in imdcrstanding 
renoa:'ch reports. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional 
materials center in the table of contents or the index, 

SUI'H-I/IRY AND EVALUATION 

In the first chapter on improving your own learning, th ^ anther contends 

that, 

"Observation of boys and girls of all ages is necessary if the concepts 
you acquire in child development courses are to have meaning*" 

P.3 

He suggests that a "September Experience" can be helpful and defines the term, 

"Some institutions also help you arrange a September Experience, which 
enables you to serve as a teacher aid in the nearest elementary school 
for a week or two at the opening of public schools, which usually begin 
yrior to the college fall term," 

p»4 

One such experience that he recommends is that of providing clerical aeaist- 

LYice in the library. Of these September Experiences the author says, 

"Students who have had such experiences find thorn extremely valuable in 
terms of a better understanding of children, of elementary education, 
and of what they have yet to learn to be an effective tcach'^i-r." 

Pr5 

In thiF same chapter students are urged to read widely, and the author 
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explains some of the tools of research. He suggests that they know and use 
tha Education Ind ex which he exp-.ains to them. In addition he reconjr.ends the 
C hildren's Catalog; to them so as to acquaint them with children's books. He 
also presents a list of professional periodicals xtith which they should becoK:e 
fandliar. 

"Ee sure to at least examine the materials in order to have a good idea 
of where to look Tor v/hat you need. A good orientation now will aavc 
houre and hours of lost motion later in your college career." 

p. 6-7 

The author then offers the following suggestion, 

"I-rost institutions training elementary teachf-rs have an instructional 
materials center where textbooks, children's books, programmed m^iteriaiSj 
recordings, and film strips are available. VJhile descriptions in cata- 
logues present some idea of content, thei'e is no substitute for actually 
reading, listening to, or previewing these materials. This process 
should continue during your entire teacher education program. The more 
familiar you are with materials and their use, the more effective a 
teacher you v.lll become." 

P.9 

Though the autho urged all students who wanted to become effective 
teachers to utilize the facilities of the Instructional Materials Center 
during their teacher training program, he never again suggests that the li- 
brary in the school might be utilized to assist the teacher in job performanco. 
Even when the author is discussing hov/ technology has improved learning, and 
mentions use of television, projected materials, au'io possibilities, pro- 
grammed learning, and other resources for learning, he does not mention the 
library in conne xion with the provision of these materials. It isn't until 
the final chapter that the author offers any concrete exddence that libraries 
e:dLst in the elementary school. He is depicting some of the career opportun- 
ities for the teacher and he mentions areas in which one may specialize. 

"The elementary school librarian is a positio**. which is definitely on 
the increase. Such an individual should have broad training as an 
elementary teacher plus specialized library and audio-visual trairing. '» 

In the first chapter of the text the author offers the suggestion, a- 
r.'cng many suggestions, that providing clerical assistance in the library would 
be helpful to orient the student to the v;ays of children and a deeper under- 
staiiding of elementary education and teaching. In the final chapter, he ox- 
plainr, that positions as elementally school librarians arc "definitely on the 
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increase. «» But where was the library in between? Its role as a multi-media 
center was not mentioned - though the multi media v/ere. The assist.-mce a li- 
brary can offer in the \^ay of materials for the handicapped was not mentioned 
though teaching the handicapped was. The library as an independent study cen- 
ter was net mentioned though the problem of educating the gifted v;as. The clue 
might be in the term "definitely on the increase." Perhaps there arenH 
enough libraries in the elementary school yet to have made much of an impact. 

Rating: *fere acknowled^ent 
rief.atj-ve view 

School does not offer library unit 



Lueck, ia.iliam R. and others 

Sff e cti ve Secondary Education , 
1966.. U5p., $7.50 
(Burgess education series) 



neapolis. Burgess Publishing Company, 



Text adopted by: 

Spalding College 

Education 439, Fundamentals of Secondary Education 

Description of text: 

This book is designed primarily for prospective secondary school 
teachers with emphasis being placed on the skills required in teachings 
Five otlier authors assisted i'fr, Lueck in the publication of this book: 
Charles K Edwards, Elwood G, Campbell, Clayton F, Thomas, Leo E, liact- 
man, VJilliara D, Zeller. There are chapters on the aims of the high 
school; the teacher and curriculum improvement; motivation and intores^t; 
planninjT courses, units and daily lessens; improving classi'oora pro- 
ceduresi instructional materials and equipment; using the coinaunity in 
teaching; teaching small groups; teaching slow and fast learners; im- 
proving school discipline; guiding extraclass experiences; and the 
evaluation of learning. Each chapter concludes with a list of projects 
and activities, suggested readings, and a list of references. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the library, librarian or instructional mate^* 
rials center in the table of contents or the index- 

SUMIARY AND EVALUATION 

In the chapter cn the teacher and curriculum improvement, when the 

authors refer to those individuals that participate in curriculum planning, it 
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seemed that a reference to the librarian might be made, 

"At various times, state officials, boards of education, superintendent 
of schools, ciirx^iculum experts, teachers, students, and lajr-cn enter 
the tasK of planning the curriculum, " 

p. 26 

The librarian is not mentioned nor is she later mentioned when the makeup of 
the curriculum coianxttec is suggested, 

"xhc board of education, administrative stp^f, teachers, students, and 
.-.crmunity may all be represented on this Cv..jaittee." 

r>.27 

The library ^s primary function is to supplement and enrich the curriculum end 
V(h-m a new curriculum is planned, books on the subject under ccnsideration 
should be available in the library well in advance of the actual offering. 
Librarians, to keep their collections up-to-date and effective, should be a- 
vrire of any prospective curriculum chan^jes and should be a part of any cur- 
riculum conmttee. This textbook does not recognize that the librarian might 
be able to make a positive contribution to such a committee or, as a result 
of her awareness of ccntercplated curriculum changes, to provide improved fa- 
cilities. 

In speaking of the core curriculum, the first reference to the library 
is made. 

"The instruction in a core class begins with a problem to be solved. 
In solving the problem, the students gather the necessary data wherever 
they can; subject lines disappear, and the teacher must be prepared to 
direct students to information in mnny fields and locations. The li- 
brary, the community, and points even more distant provide sources of 
information. " 

p.45 

The reference is not necessarily directed towards the library in the school. 

It could be referring to any library. 

In one of the chapters on improving classroom procedures, attention is 

focused on study habits. An illustration is given on hoxir students can bo 

taught proper study habits. 

"*Let's find out from the librarian what books we have on studying.' 

Each suggestion given was used to the fullest extent » The teacher 
end the librarian found all the available books and articles on how to 
study. Additional books wore obtained from the nearby state library," 

p. 201 

The r'-udy suggestions from these books were compiled, giving the students scmy 
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idea for improvement of their om habits. The practical use of the faciliticia 

of the library in an isolated incidence is thus given; but, the focus is study 

habits, not the library. 

In the chapter on instructional materials and equipment, the library is 

mentioned in several instiuises as the place where one can locate the various 

types of materials. 

"Pictures may be obtained from many sources, such as magazines, news- 
papers, advertising circulars, old books, travel bureaus, and public 
and school libraries." 

p. 211 

". 3dcls may be stored for further use, or sometimes the library vdll 
have areas in which models can be stored or displayed when not in use 
by the classroom teacher," 

p. 215 

"If a fe^^r overhead projectors are available in a school, some means of 
sif^n-oub will be necessary to maintain adequate use of the machines. 
This procedure can be mocb easily handled by the school office, audio- 
visual center, or the library." 

p. 217 

"Your library is the first place to go to locate films. The librarian 
vdll have catalosucs that describe many films and will be ready to du^- 
gest other sources. City and county school systems have their ovm. 
audio- visual library," 

p. 222 

Again, the attention is not directed towards the library,, but the media. 

In discussing the teaching of slow learners, the authors give a list of 
activities that can be developed to help educate slow learners to the peak of 
their abilities. One of these activities for the teacher is selecting bettor 
reading materials for them. The part that a library can play in this is 
mentioned. 

"Slow learners vdll need guidance and encouragement in using the li- 
brary resources' of the community. Skill in using reference works 
should be specifically developed through direct instruction and simple 
research activities," 

p.2ti5 

The reference is to the library resources of the community. One wonders vhy 
the school library resources were ignored. Unfortunately, the part a libr^jry 
can play in educating the rapid learners did not even merit this kind of 
reference. 

In a chapter dealing with extraclass esciSeriences, the various types of 
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non-ciass activities are cited such as the student council, class organisa- 
tions, school assembly, ccTacencement exercises, school clubs, school sports, 
the homeroom, social activities, publications, musical activities, speech and 
dramatics „ The only reference to be found regarding the library is in the 
soction dealing idth club activities, 

"Ob'/iously, every club va.ll have a variety of programs in line vdth 
its purposes as stated in the constitution, A library club vdll have 
activities concerned vdth books and literature. " 

p.37o 

:iovjhere in this text i^ras the library cited in a manner vMch directed 
attention rr. the value of the library itself a.id its proper utilization by the 
system of v;hich it is a part or the teachers it serves. 



Rating: l-hre acknov;ledgtr.ent 
Negative viev; 

School does not offer library unit 



Koece, Drevn:»y, ,1r., ed, 

Intordisr>ip3.in a ry Reading s For Be.'^inning: Students in Education , 
llev; York, Selected Academic Headings, 1969. Various paging, $5.25 



Text adopted by: 

Campbellsville College 

Education 210, Introduction to Education 

(Used in conjunction vdth Frost »s Introduction to American . 

Education ) 

Description of text: 

This is a book of readings designed as a supplementary text for u?e by 
beginning students of professional education. All the articles in this 
compilation except one by the editor, have previously appeared in a 
professional journal. The 25 articles have been divided into four 
categories: students, teachers, theory-method, and organization. 

Library references: 

There is no index and ncne of the articles pertain to the library 
according to the table of contents, 

SUMT-MY AND EVALUATION 

■Mono of the articles included in this collection of readings pertain 

to the role of the librar;^/ in education and an evaluation is meaningless. 
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This is a book of readings designed to supplement a text, and the selection ci 
articles to be incorporated \\ras made by the Chairman of the Departm<=^nt of Edu- 
cation of the responding school. In reply to questionnaire I, this editor v^as 
dissatisfied vdth the tcxtfccok hs v/as using, and presumably this book of 
readings v;as dt^sigtiod to supplement and enrich that presentation. One might 
have hoped, however, for inclusion of some article on the library's role ,in 
education in this compilation, since there was no recognition of that role in 
the text. 

Hating: Text not pertinent 

Used in conjunction with another text 
School offers library vr.it 



Jfeyer, Adolphe E . 

An Educational History of the American People . 2d ed. Mew York, 

ilcGraxv-Hill, 196?. 4'^9p., $7.95 
(Foundations in education) 

Text adopted by: 

Cumberland College 

Education 131, Introduction to Education 

Description of text: 

A history of education as seen against the background of the social 
history which gave it being. The book is divided into three parts: 
beginning", grovrth and evolution, and coming of age. Footnotes have 
been removed from this edition of the text and "a 56 page section of 
bibliographical notes, arranged by chapters, has been appended. 

Library references: 

There are three references to libraries and one to the Library Company 
of Philadelphia in the index. There are no references to the library 
in the tabic of contents. 

3UMI'W Aim EVALUATIOrl 

The first reference to libraries v;as in the chapter "Southern Laissez 

•7dirc'« when the author discusses the independence of the great planters in the 

South during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He mentions the"su- 

perbly stocked" personal libraries of men like Robert Carter, John 2-fercer and 

the younger V/illiam Etyrd. 
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In a later chapter, »'raddle Colony Parochialism," the eagerness for 
feov;ledge nianifested itself in the need for first-rate books, says the author, 
Benjamin Rranklin's creation, in 3 742, of the Library Company of Philadelphia 
was a re salt. This ivas perhaps the first subscription library in tha ^exi 
Ivbrld and \/as soon copied throughout the colonies. 

About this same time, a Quaker, James Logan, began acquiring his library, 
one of the largest in the land, with holdings in the sciences that had no equal. 
He loaned his books generously and upon his death left them to his fellow Phil?- 
delphiais, housed in a mansion of their oivn. 

The author *s final reXei'ence to libraries is in a chapter entitled 
"After Yorktovm," Here he refers to Jefferson's support of learning by spon- 
soring a bill b^=ifor'3 the Virginia House of Burgesses for the creation of free 
public libraries. 

If there v;cre othei- references to libraries, they xvere not detected, 
Tlds history of education text recognized the grovAh of the library movement 
from its beginnings in personal collections, to subscription libraries and then 
to free public libraries. The library's emergence in the public schools or its 
place in higher education were not covered. 

Rating: Text not pertinent 

School does not offer library unit 



^5^rris, Van CI eve, and others 

Becoming an Educator ; an introduction by specialists to the study and 
practice of education, Boston, Houghton I-iifflin, 1963 , 409p., $7.50 

Text adopted by: 

Transylvania College 

Education 2/*4, Introduction to Education 

rescript ion of text: 

This text is designed for presentation to the beginning student on the 
possibility of becoming an educator. Each chapter is v.ritten by a 
teacher training specialist. Part one and tv.-o deal vdth whet the study 
of education includes and the basic foundations that an individual mist 
knov/ and understand to become a teacher, such as the history of education; 




pIiilosoiDhy of education, sociolo,^ of education and educational psy- 
chology. Part three, "Education in Action," and four, "The Educational 
Profession," deal vdth the current practices of education. Included 
are chapters on elementary education, secondary education, higher edu- 
cation, educational administration and finance, school counseling and 
a concluding chapter on teaching as a career. At the end of each chap- 
ter is a group of questions for discussion and an annotated reading 
list. The appendix includes a code of ethics for teachers. The ten 
specialists v^io ;\frCte the various chapters are Van Cleve I^rris, Adolpho 
E. Mayer, Uobort J. Havighurst, Frederick J. McDonald, Harold G. Shane 
and June G. Ilulry, J. Galen Saylor, John S. Diekhoff, Ilerold C. Hunt 
and C. Gilbert L^rcnn. 

Library references: 

In the index there are tv;o references to libraries, one to materials 
center, and one to the Library Services Act. No reference appears in 
the table of contents. 

SUM?-MY AND EVALUATION 
The first reference to libraries is in 9 chapter on the history of edu- 
cation witten by Adolphe E. I'feyer. He is discussing the influence that Horace 
I-Iann had on education, particularly looking at the educational revival in the 
ear"',y iCCO's in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

"The school year v;as lengthened, the number of public high schools was 
augmented, libraries were increased and enlarged, and, to cap it all, 
supervision v/as dignified professionally and made more effective." 

p.34 

The second reference to libraries is found in Robert J. Havighurst 's 
chapter, "The Sociology of Education." In speaking of nonpersonal agents of 
socialization such as the book, the film, the recording, or the television 
pro/?ram he states, 

"Books and libraries are major socializing influences. Children form 
concepts of appropriate and desirable behavior from the heroes they /ead 
about, and they can imitate those heroes, though it is doubtful whether 
a character in a book is ever as effective a model for a child's behav- 
ior as ai*e some of the people with whom he corrcs into personal contact," 

p. 101 

Obviously, libraries are where the books are kept and in this respect they ere 
socialising influences. 

Harold G. Shane and June G. Kulry in their chapter on "Elementary Edu- 
cation" discuss the school day and give a schedule of activities for the wook. 
In a chart depicting a v.eek in second or third grade in a partially integrated 
prcg^'^m, a library period is scheduled under the heading, social studies. 
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During this period the students are, 

♦♦Finding and suranarising information about the airport." 

p. c '^'^'h 

Later, in their reading class, they are continuing to find information about 

the airport, 'hile nothing specifically is said in the text about integrating 

Ixhr cry use v/ith curriculum planning, a student exarainiug tlie chart csrc fully 

can see hovr the tv.'o can be tied together. 

Later in this same chapter, the authors devote a 14 line paragraph to 

the value of instructional materials centers. 

"The establisliment of » learning centers' in elementary school is a 
trend that appears to have great promise. Such centers are reservoirs 
of information to be used by children and, in their most highly devel- 
oped form, combine library resources, science and arts materials, and 
teaching aids of many kinds. Eut the learning center offers more than 
a mere amalgjyn of conventional and ne\7ly devised tools and aids to 
learning. In a small but graving number of schools, it is a reference 
soiarce and individualized learning resource for children: a stimulatii-.g 
place staffed by highly competent professional persons who understand 
child grcT'Jth and development, are sldlled in working vrlth teaciiers, are 
thoroughly familiar vdth the materials, and have an excellent academic 
background. It is the task and challenge of the learning- center direc- 
tor to help individual children and groups enrich and extend their 
classroom e^iiDericnces in a milieu of books, films*, and oth.-r educationa]. 
media. " 

p. 202 

This is one of the fev; references detected in any of the te::ts attesting pos- 
itively to the "competent professional," and ''skilled" personnel who manage 
the centers. The reference is to a small number of schools with such centers 
but the authors recognized the centers is a "reference source and individual- 
ized learning resource" for children, not just a place where various media 
vjore stored. 

The chapter, "Secondary 3ducation," v/ritten by J. Galen Saylor presents 
the curricu.lum and program of the secondary school and points out extra-clasr- 
rocri activities. 

"In addition to the courses offered, most schools sponsor a 3.arge vari- 
ety of -.xtra-classroom activities such as a student council, inter- 
scholastio athletic yearbook, and numerous special-interest clubs. Tie 
school also provides special services, including guidance end coun- 
seling, transportation, and health, food, and job-placement services." 

p. 227 
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ihe library is not mentioned a:r.ong the extra- classroom activities or as a 

special service of the school. Hov;ever, later on, when the author refers to 

the years aliead in secondary education, he does make a reference to the library. 

••The specialized services of the secondary school are being exi^anded. 
This ir? particu].arly true of guidance and counseling. But greater pro- 
visions are being made for library service and for ^»ssistance to pupils 
who vdsh to carry on research projects in ejttra-class programs." 

p. 245-246 

Jolin S. Diekhoff in his chapter entitled "Ilighe^ Education" speal^s cf 
the extracurricular program of the college or university. 

"A book addressed to undergraduates need hardly tell them that the 
classroom, laboratory, library, and dormitory-study are not the ivhole 
of college, but readers may need to be reminded that organised extra- 
cuiTicular activities arc characteristic of undergraduate colleges..." 

p. 266 

The library is established as part of the regular curricular program, b«;t \.h..t/ 
part it p].ays is not othervdse mentioned. Later in speaking of functions of 
faculty committees, he'Ytates, 

"Faculty committees meet to revievr divisional and department reccimen- 
dations, to study the academic calendar, to allocate office, laboratory, 
and classroom space, to plan library policy (perhaps to allocate library 
funds to divisions and depai^tments), to recommend editors for student 
publications. . . " 

p. 277 

Tliis statem^^nt established the library as being a matter of special concern 
to the faculty, a facility in which they have a direct voice. The author when 
speaking of the enrollment boom in higher education matt er-of-f act ly states 
tliat, 

"Jlevr classroom bi-iildings, nevr laboratories, expanded libraries and other 
physical facilities are being built, of course, but building progrpins 
characteristically lag behind apparent need." 

p.2o2 

A chapter by Herold C. Hunt, "Educational Administration and Finance" 
refers to the assistance given libraries by the federal .ry)vernment. 

"The Office of Education also administered... $7, 542, CCO in federal 
mori.es for development of rural libraries under the Library Services 



Since this booh carries a 1963 copyright, one would iiot find any reference to 
the later progrera of the federal government relative to libraries, the Elcmcn. 
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tary and Secondary Education Act, 

This textbook affords a good opportunity to compare the viev/s of the 
library expressed by several authors at varying levels of education. The 
Crovrtih of libraries is recocnized in the historical development of education, 
Tne library is seen as having a major socializing influence on children. At 
the elementary level, an e::ample of integration of the library in curriculum 
planning is given and special attention paid to the new trend in establishment 
of learning centers ;dth highly competent professional personnel. The library 
is seen as an information center and an individualized learning resource for 
"liildren. At the high school level the library vras omitted as one of the spe- 
cial services of the school though casual reference v:as later made thai spe- 
cialized services v;cre being expanded, among them library serviros. The 
assistance given libraries by federal programs v/as mentioned. The library, in 
higher education, was looked upon as a definite part of the curricular progrsi.i 
and eotablicliment of library policies vras shovm as the responsibility of the 
faculty. 

In this text one can detect a significant contribution of the library 
at the various levels of education in all but one area, secondary education. 
It is strange that this level shoul d display more disinterested treatment th<5n 
the elementary level vjbere school libraries are relatively fex^ in number, 

ft 

Rating: Adequate coverage 
Positive vievf 

School Jid not answer Questionnaire I 



Merbovig, Ilarcella H. and Herbert J. Klausmeier 

Ts.nchinf v j.n the Elementary School , 3rd ed. New York, Harper & Rov/, 

1969, 6l2p,,.$9.:'5 

Text adopted by: 

Thomas I'ore College 

Education 320, Fundamentals of Elementary Education 

Description of text: 

This is a book on the educational practices :5n the elementary school, 
incorporating many of tlie significant advances In the system - its 
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objectives, content and sequence, instructional materials, teaching 
methods, placement and monitoring of pupils, organization for instruc- 
tion, biiildinff; and equipment, and evaluation procedures. There are 17 
chapters divided into three parts: foundations of curriculum, areas of 
instruction and progress of the individual. Each chapter is concluded 
vdbh a list of questions and activities, along \-n.th reference for fur- 
ther reading* 

Idbraiy references: 

No reference is made to the library, librarians or instructional mate- 
rials center in the table of contents or the index. 

SUI-S-ITiRY Aim EVALUATION 

T!ie first reference to I5.br aries is in a discussion of materials and 

resources which advance the effectiveness of classroom instruction. Here the 

authors cilo the follovdng: 

"Library books (as differentiated from textbooks) can also help make 
instruction more meaningful. Current materials, including newspapers 
and magazines, as v;ell as paperback books, serves useful educational 
p^jTposes, For adults, reading is still probably the m.ost vddely used 
method of gaining information. The most advantageous use of printed 
materials, especially te^ctbooks, in the classroom depends prijnarily on 
the teacher 'v'i abiUtj' to select instructional materials vdsely and to 
use them intelligently." 

p. 16-17 

Ihe authors then go on to state that the reading of printed matters is aug- 
i;»eiiLed by the use of visual aids. The point is thus made that books are inir- 
portnnt to learning and xn order to differentiate betv>,een textbooks and other 
hooks they use the term, "library" books. 

In the ch?pter, "Orgardzing People and Hesources" the authors discuss 
the vrrious materials of instruction and refer to the challenge that has been 
m^^de tov;ards tne traditional view of the textbook as the "backbone" of the 
curriculum. They state that in the modern cl assroom the text is primarily an 
"outline or springboard" vhich is supplemented by multiple texts v.-hich in tuva 
are supplemented by reference books, classics, and current materials. 

"The most-used materials can still be found in the classroom, and booka 
still make up the '.argcst part of the library, but the concept of the 
library- is changing to the broad^^r concept of a "learning center." 
(Learning centers are also Mno\in as "materials centers" or "resdirces 
centersa") A learning center differs from a library chiefly in that 
it contains more mult i- sensor/ media for Learning, including programed 
maiyrial. Learning centers make directly available to the pupil less 
frequently used resources of the tyipe that v.-ere formerly handled by the 
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teacher, such as tape recorders and filia-sbrip projectors and some of 
tho machines that have come into more recent use in schools, such as 
single-concept, cart ridge- film projectors, raicros opes, and others," 

p. 158 

Tills is the extent of the coverage of the chfinging concept of the library, but 
the role cS the library is at least referred to in its proper context, as at: 
aid to leai'ning. Furthermore, the library's value as a repository of printed 
materials is not considered secondary to its value as a depository for audio- 
visual materials. 

In the same chapter ti:e authors proposed as an activity for study, the 
follovanc; 

"Inventory a classroom, a school, and a learning center for materials. 
How mtiny different kinds can you list, \vhat would you request if you 
were a teacher in that school?" 

p. 173 

Another question, ].ikevd.ce advises the student to visit an innovative school 

and discover the location of nev; learning materials. All of these references 

attest to a grovdng av^areness of the '-new look" in libraries. 

In the chapter on "Balancing the Reading Program" the authors propose 

the importance of instruction in the use of the library. 

"Instruction in using a library or learning center may have begun in 
the primary grades. In connection with a unit such as the one on the 
human body, the first unit of the year for this grade, tho whole class 
may have a review in using the library. Time is set aside for recre- 
ational reading, and at the same time a purpose for using the library 
is established. Ihe teacher or librarian leads a class discussion on 
the library resources and procedures. Tlie class explores the librtu:^'- 
and becomes familiar with it. The class receives specific instruction 
in the use of the card catalog and 'n. the location and checking out of 
books. .. 

Not all children learn how to secure information readily. Nor 
are all schools equipped with well-organized libraries (Fig. 7.5)r Cn 
tl.' '':hcr hand, some schools have learning resources centers that cx- 
tcr ; the concept of the library considerably by including materials 
such as audio tapes and visuals for individual children to use and by 
providing professional or lay personnel to help pupils. Tneref ore, each 
teacher has to adapt to the available resources and the abilities of tho 
children. I;hen necessary or desirable, some teach-.rs make extensive use 
of city libraries or traveling; Mbraries to supplement room libraries-" 

p.?29-?30 

In this entire section of the text which discusses areas of instruction, the 
authors recognize the importance of varied materials being made available so 



that students might learn more readily. Pictures of children taking advantage 
of the facilities of their library are presented on pages 197, 209, 229, 231, 
253 and The authors do not diminish the value of the printed materials 

as over against the audio-visual materials either. They suggest that tiie vdse 
teacher learns to use both to advantage. 

laiile this text does not have a unit unto itself devoted to the role of 
the library in elen;cntaiT education, the authors, nonetheless, assign a very 
positiv0lrole to tiie library in the education of the child. They not only af- 
firmed the library* s role in providing materials for all subject disciplines, 
printed as vrcll as audio-visual, but they focused attention on the use of tv/o 
particular Idnds of reference aids, the dictionary (p. 211-213) and the ency- 
clopedia (p.22'^-229). One has the feeling, .after examining this text that the 
authors have found the elementary library a very real asset in the education of 
children and they will foster the same fee Ling of respect among the students 
studying this text. 

Rating: Adequate coverage 
Positive view 
School does not offer unit 



Oliva, Peter P. 

Tlie Second.iry School Today. Nev; York, V/orld, 19o7. 4"2p., $7.50 



Texi/ adopted by: 

Tliomas Ifore College 

Education 36O, Fundamentals of Secondary Education 

Description of text: 

This book is planned to meet the requirements of a comprehensive course 
in secondary school principles and methods. The text is divided into 
seven units, vdth each urdt preceded by the objectives of the unit and 
follovied by a suronary, list of class and evaluation activities, and an 
annotated bibliography. Unit 1, "The Emergence of the Itodem Secondary 
School*" gives a brief history of secondary education and the status of 
the secondary school teachor. Unit 2, "The Secondary School Curriculum 
Today," considers the sociological forces affecting the curriculum, de- 
velopments in major su' ject fields, and current practices and inno- 
vations. Unit 3, "Planning For Instruction," illustrates the learning 
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vnit, resoui^ce unit, and lesson plan. Unit "The Instructional Pro- 
cess," describes tectoiques of instruction and learning theory. Unit 5^ 
'•Guidance for the Classroom Teachers," offers an understanding of the 
guidance role of the teacher. Unit 6, "Discipline and Control, " de- 
scribes behavior problems and corrective measures that may bs eniployed. 
Ifeiit 7, "Evaluation," considers testing and other means of measurement. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the libraiy, librarians, or instructional 
materials center in the table of contents or the index. 

SUM-mRY MD EVALUATION 
The first reference to a library was in the chapter devoted to the his- 
torical development of the secondai^y school. Eonjajnin Frankl.in in the middle 
of the ir^th centmy made the follovdng recommendations for an academy. 

"that a house be provided for the academy. . . That the house be fuinished 
>dth a library (if in the country, if in the town, the tovn library may 
serve) vdtii maps of all counti'ies, globes, some mathematical instruments, 
an apparatus for experiments in Natxu'al Philosophy, and for tfechanics; 
prjjits of all lands, prospects, buildings, machines, etc." 

p«ll 

In his proposals Franklin advocated such modem notions as an instructional 

materials center, says the author. \hen later in this same chapter, federal 

pai'ticipation in education is reported, the services extended to libraries is 

covered. Among the benefits of the various legislative acts, the author cites 

the National Defense Education Act as authorizing library science institutes, 

the Higher Education Act for improvements of libraries, and the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act for strengthening of library resources. 

In discussing the cycles of criticism directed toward the secondary 

school, the author states, 

"IJhen we look at the paucity of instructional materials end library 
books, the shortage of teachers, and the lack of classrooms, vj& cannot 
say that schools are extravagant." 

p. 26 

The criticism directed toiirards the schools as subversive is dismissed as being 

on the wane since the 1950* s, though the author mentions occasional flare-ups. 

"Occasionally super-patriots and right-vdng groups attack scn:e state- 
ments of teachers or some library books." 

Ibid . 

The chapter, "Changing Content of the Secondary Sclool Curriculum," 
covers developments in the major -subject fields. After speaking of the academir- 
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pvograra, the author turns his attention towards the supplementary curriculum. 

"^jr supplementary curriculum v/e mean all those activities that fall 
outside the usual scope of the academic pro£p:am.,. A well-rounded sup- 
plementary curriculum includes clubs of many kinds, student assenblics^ 
social affairs, athletic groups, class organizations, and a student 
council." 

p. 105 

Since the library was not spoken of in relation to any of the academic dis- 
cip-ir^s, and by definition, did not fit into the supplementary curriculum, one 
worn""* L where it does fit. 

In observing current curricular practices in regard to the academically 
talented and gifted student, the author suggests independent study* 

"They may xvork in the library or at independent study centers in the 
school or even in the back of the classroom." 

p. 119 

Cooporation vdth institutions of higher education in the area is also suggvisted. 

"Students also utilize the collegers library resources and call on 
professors for assistance." 

p. 120 

It isn»t until the author speaks of the high school of 19'^5 that a pos- 
itive utilization of the library for all students is mentioned, Kimball vaies' 
remarks are quoted. 

"Vaies sees the establishment of a Materials Center in which students 
may schedule teaching machines for working cn their basic skills. He 
states: »I'achines will teach basic sldlls as effectively and efficient Xy 
as a teacher... Ti-/o librarians, one to issue programs and the other to 
help on request, and a staff of mechanical technicians will supervise 
the work of two hundred students. Disorder will be at a minimum because 
each person will v;ork on his ovm level and vdth his ovm goals. More- 
over, each student vdll wor^c in a private sound-proofed cubicle.*" 

p. 126 

The author paraphrases VtLles by saying that in future schools, 

"Opportwities to specialize will be provided in a variety of ways - 
through shops, studios, work laboratories, v;ork-study programs, and 
seminars in the content fields. These seminars vdll be limited to 
fifteen pupils and vdll meet for two two-hour periods per week. Stu- 
dents vdll spend the remainder of their time conducting independent re- 
search in the library or laboratories." 

Ibid. 

In the chapter devoted to planning a learrJLng unit, only on5 reference 
to the library v/as detected and this was viien teachers were advised tc prepare 
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bibliographies for their students so that they could pursue their study of the 
topics, 

"Books and magar^ines shoiUd be listed in an acceptable bibliographical, 
form so that the reference may be readilj'^ found in the library or 
ordered from its source," p,l65 

In a later chapter on planning a resource unit, one of the activities 

for students involved in a lanit on the U.N, is library oriented, though not 

necessarily school library oriented, 

"Assemble v;orIdng library of information on the topic* This vdll in- 
clude school and coinnunity libraries* materials; newspapers and maga- 
zine articlesj uooks and par/^Dhlets of materials." 

. " p,130 

A second activity sufjgests that students, 

"VMte to United Nations Headquarters for general information," 

Ibid , 

In a chapter devoted to the techniques of instruction the teacher is 

told tl:at the learning base can be broadened, 

"The teacher can broadsn the learning base by reaching beyond the 
adopted text materials. Magazines and newspapers furnish plentiful 
sources for pictorial and descriptive materials. The teacher can make 
effective use of all library resources in the community, including the 
public library if there is one. It is helpful for the teacher to go 
into the public library, discover the extent of resources, and estab- 
lish a xirorking relationship vdth the public librarian. He should make 
it a point v;hen he first enters a community as a teacher to find out 
v/hat audio-visual aids are amed by the local school system, what aids 
can be obtained from state sources, and what supplementary budge-D is 
available ."or purchase and rental of audio-visual aids," 

p. 249 

Cooperation with the public library is to be commended but the author might 
have mentioned that one of the responsibilities of a teacher entering a school 
system for the first tlTie, is to see v/hat kind of materials are available in 
the school library first. Is this a matter so obvious that no reference is 
needed? The teacher's responsibility towards seeing that material is provided 
in the school library is nox>fhere touched upon. 

This text is disappointing in its treatment of the library. Outside the 
references on the historical development of libraries and their possible fut^ore 
development, little is said about the library. 

The author boldly states that "when we look at tho paucity of instruc- 
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tional materials and library books,,,v.'e cannot say that schools are extrav- 
a^nnt.'* With this, he seems to dismiss the value of the school library. He 
does not present the school library as a part of the academic curriculum or 
the supplementary curriculum- The gifted student is encouraged to utilize the 
resources of the school library, or an independent study center, or the back 
of the classroom, or a nearby college library. The teacher in preparing a 
bibliography is urged to u?e acceptable form so that students may find materials 
in the library, or from the publisher. In gathering material for a resource 
unit on the UIT, they are advised to find information in the school or commu- 
nity library and, as if the author did not expect them to have much success 
in this area, wite directly to the United Nations Headquarters for such in- 
formation. Finally the teacher is urged to raalce effective use of the library 
resources in the comunity. This is sound advice. Sven here, however, the 
author raises doubts when he suggests that the teacher use the public library 
"if there is one." 

In every instance the author gives an alternative to using the librajy. 
it is almost as if ho is saying the library itsn't really necessary. Past per- 
formance, very obviously, has led this author around school library utilization 
and any student reading this text would not expect the public school library 
to play any sif^nificant role in education at the secondary level - not r-t any 
rate until he got into the high school of 19' ^'5. 

Rating: Mere ackiiowledgment 
Negative view 

School does not offer library unit 



Perkins, Hugh V. 

Human Development and Learning . Belmont, Calif., V/adsvxorth Publishing 
Compan:'', 1969. 6l6p., $7.95 

Text adopted by: 

I'Sirray State University 

Education 102, Child Growth and De'^elopnnnt 
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Description of text: 

This book deals vrith the psychological foundations of education. It 
focuses on the processes of development and learning and the inter- 
relationship among these processes. Extensive use is made of case- 
record materials. The book is organised into five parts, the first 
dealin/:: v/lth tlie needs, the procedures and motivations in human behav- 
ior. Part II examines the processes that shape development and lear?>- 
ing: the physical organism and its growth, the interpersonal environ- 
ment, cultural environmerit, environment of the peer group, and the self 
Part III deals with the emerging individual in relation to the develop- 
mental tasks he encounters at successive stages of childhood and ado- 
lescence. Part IV on learning and the educative process includes chap- 
ters on the nature and theories of learning, readiness for learning aiiCi 
the outcomes of learning. Part V examines the job of the teacher in 
organizing and applying knowledge of human behavior so as to facili':a;:e 
devolopm2nt and l-3arning. This section includes chaptei-s on orr'anizing 
the classrccmj evaluation, the students who need special help, and 
teaching and the educative process. A summary, st idv questions, sug- 
gested readings and a list of films are included at the end of each 
chapter. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the iibrai\v, librarian or instructional mate- 
rials center in the table of contents or the index. 

SUi-rilAiir AND EVALUATION 

One would not expect to find much information on the library's role in 
education in a text of this kind. Hov.-ever, some reference to the role the li- 
brary can play in helping to establish a climate of learning might be consid- 
ered appropriate to the subject matter of this book. If such information v/as 
given, it was not detected. 

One reference was spotted in a chapter on organizing the classroom for 
leai'ning when the author disciisses the role of motivation in discovery. He 
recounts a study by Bert Kersh to test the hypotheses that discovery leai'ning 
is super'' or to rote learning because it is more meaningful. An algebraic 
problem was given to three groups of students; one group received no help, 
one group received some help, one group v;as given the rule to work the probloi; 
More understanding was e"<;ident in the some-help group, while least under stai:d- 
j.ng v;as shown in the rule-givon group. Ihe motivation for learning was so 
fT^at in the no-help group, however, that some of them went so far as to look 
t'p the algebraic formula in the library. 

For librarians, the significance of this study is that if motivatioi: is 

t'- - - 
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high enough, the students m.H use the library for information. 



Rating: Text not pertinent 

School does not offer library unit 



Petersen, Dorothy G* 

The E l^mertary Schcol Teache r. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1964. ^"570?., i6e75 



Text adopted by: 

Spalding College 

Sducation 31"^, Fundamentals of Elementary Education 

Description of text: 

The book focuses u.Don the roles and responsibilities of the elementary 
classroori teacher as the most important feature in the educational pro- 
gram. Part I examines both the position and the competencies of the 
person. Part II discusses the teacher's relationship with the children, 
their parents and professional colleagues. Part III e:r.smines the 
teacher's duties in guiding the learning process. Chapters are offcrfc'. 
on creating a desirable envirorj«.ent, organization for learning, im- 
proving curricul^im, providing for individual aifferences, using instruc- 
tional materials, and appraising pupil growth. Part IV discusses the 
teacher's continuing grovrth and the problems associJit?;d with elementary 
school teaching. Each chapter concludes vdth a summary, topics for 
thought and discussion, list of projects and activities, and a bibli- 
ography. 

Library references: 

In the iadex of the book there is one reference to the classroom li- 
brary, one to the professional library, and one to the instruct ioxial 
materials center. In the table of contents there is a subhending for 
the instructional materials center. 

SUl-JimRY AND EVALUATION 
The first index reference leads to the chapter on creating a d. sirablo 
loarning environment, v;here a two paragraph section is devoted to the class- 
room library. 

"No ot>ier factor is more important for stimulating children's interest 
in reading than an adequate supply of the fascinating and wonderful 
books v/ritten for children today. Consequently, one of -"le mc3t im- 
portant spots in the elementary classroom is the library nook. It is 
important to remember, however, that the classroom collection should 
supplement, but never s up plant , the school library," 

p,219 
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The underlined words appoared in italics in the book. The author then pro- 
ceeds to describe a cozy area vdth comfortable chairs, skillfully axranged 
bookcases, shelves and room dividers* 

"Here is kept the class-room collection of books and periodicrls, so'j:o 
of vihich hr.ve been borrov;ed from the school library, the traveling 
county library, the public library, or from the teacher's and pupilo' 
personal collections." 

Ibid. 

TVie author elves examples of the kinds of reference materials that should be 
in the center, 

"Reference bookc, at least one set of encyclopedia, dictionaries of 
varying levels of difficulty, maps, globes, atlases, nex/spapers, 
periodicals, and other tools may be kept permanently in the library 
center." 

p.2?.0 

Tlie waj's in which the l-?brary center can be utilized are explained and the 
manner in v-hich it can be used to teach children the proper habits and atti- 
iudr.'w tov/ards books a;id reading is stressed. She concludes the section vd-ch 
this statenent. 

"There is liter.nlly no end to the type and number of learning experi- 
ences to be r;air.ed from a classroom library corner and it is difficult 
to see hov; any teacher, on any grade level, could create a favorable 
intellectual environment vdthout it." 

Ibid . 

This is one of the most positive expressions found in the examination of any 

of these texts. The fact that it is in reference to the classroom library 

instead of the Jf^hool library, does not lessen its impact. 

The ins+ructional materials center is examined in the chapter on usin^ 

in£;tructional materials and aids. 

"The number and variety of teaching irnterials available in this techno- 
logical age make the establishment of a Materials Center in the elemen- 
tary school a necessity." 

p. 442 

Tiie next three sentences are disturbingo 

"Such a center is organized and maintained by a specialist usually 
desir.nated as the Supervisor or Coordinator of Instructional Materials. 
Depending upon the size of the school and the extensivenesc of the co.V 
lection, he may -ervc in either a fuM-tir.c or part-time c-'pac.lty. If 
part-time, he may divide his time among tvo or more schools ci* vdth 
teaching duties." 

Ibid , 
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The instructional materials center i£> described apart from the library progrfw 
not a part of the library program. This is contrary to the joint recommen- 
dations of the fCA and I'EA Standards for School Iledia Prcgrams which recomend 
a urdfied media program. 

The services of the personnel of the Instructional I^hterials Center are 
discussed at some length. Five services are listed: to establish and main- 
tain a service proc;ram, provide a resource center to serve the needs of all 
teachers, provide and supervise a center for the adequate production of mate- 
rials, acquaint teachers v/ith nevr materials, and evaluate the multimedia pro- 
gran. 

In the chapter on personal and professional growth, the professional 
library is examined. Here the autl or points out the necessity of the teacher 
keeping abreast of now developments and trends in the profession. A statement 
of Kimball laies is quoted in x^hich he refers to a strong professional libraiy 
as the basic element of a good in-service training program. The author ex- 
plains, 

"Apparently this sentiment is stiU in the realm of educational theorjr, 
however, for there is come evidence to indicate that many elementary 
schools have little or nothing that resembles a professional library." 

p. 522 

She then recounts the findings of her o\m. study of professional library col- 
lections in the elementary schools. 

"A study by the author of U2U elementary schools, distributed over all 
fifty states, reveals that, in general, elementary school professional 
collection'- leave much to be desired. Of the total number of princi- 
pals replying, 326, or 76.9 per cent, reported that their schools con- 
tained a collection of professional books and periodicals. The number 
of books ranged from five to five hundred, vdth the median number of 
volumes between forty-six and fifty, representing a total expenditure of 
approximately two hundred fifty dollars. The median number of volumes 
added each year v;as five, indicating an annual expenditure for profes- 
sional bookb of approximately twenty-five dollars. Furthermore, only 
59 per cent o.? the principals reported that books were purchased from a 
regular budgetary allocation^ Tlie others reported that books were do- 
nated by members of the staff or were purchased vdth funds received from 
the FTA, school projects, library fines, or class gifts. 

Of the 424 school surveyed, 39, or 9.2 per cent, reported that th 
their schools had no collection of eit hgr professional books or iDrriod- 
ica3.s. Some of these schools reported that they were forty or fifty 
miles from the nearest professional collection, and even that was not 
adequate for their needs*" 

p. 522-523 
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The author ftirther states, 

"In spite or tho lip ser\dce fjiven to the imi^ortance of profossioaal 
reading by teacliers*, therefore, there is some evidence to indicate th.it 
it is not encouraged or financially supported by school systems to the 
e::tenb that it should be, or to an extent equal with other form.-: of in- 
service gro\±h. 

It is perfectly obvious that, if teachers are expected to read, 
the^ must have something to read," 

p. 523 

She refers to the professional boolc collection recommended by the American 
Association of School Librarians, 

♦*■. . • a professional book collection in every school of from tv;o 
hundred to one thousand titles and minimum annual exiDenditure for the 
professional col3.ection from tv;o hundred dollars to eight hundred dollar 
dollars J' 

Ibid, 

A four page annotated list of magazii.es that should be included in a profes- 
sional collection is then given, 

Tliis book v;hich has pointedly made evident the need of good library 
service in the school raises some disturbing issues. Obviously the author 
Imows about libraries and she appears particularly disturbed herself by the 
woeful state of professional collections in the schools. She stres'Jed the fact, 
that the c''assroom library ^;as only a supplement to the centralized library Vut 
the never directed attention on the centralissed library itself. Perhaps she 
neglected to do so because this was a book concerning the elementary teacher 
specifically and the focus vrould naturally be on her ov.n classroom library. 
Che directs atten&ion, however, to an instructional materials center which ±i 
commendable, but it is seen outside the realm of the centralized library. V.hen 
she speaks of the professional library, her survey repudiated anjr appreciable 
service in this area, and nov/here was it made evident v/hether this collection 
v/as part of the library or not. These services v/hich educators find they need 
an instructional materials center /raid a professional library - are not seen as 
rightfully belonging to the realm of the library. If the libraries were servin 
the purposes for v»hich they v/ere designed, the need to sot up units outside ii.s 
structure v/ould be uTinecessary. 



Hating: Adequate coverage 
Positive view 

3chool does not offer library unit 
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Richej', nobert !.ll.lien 

Pr^ann in^ f or Tcachin ?^ an daitroduction to education. 4th ed» 
Hev/ York/llcGraw-Hi.ll, 19o.. 649p»> $7.95 



Text adopted hyi 

Asbury ColleGe 

Education 101, Introduction to Education 
Eorea Coller;e 

Education 224> Introduction to Education 
Brescia College 

Education 207, Introduction to Education 
Filievillc College 

'"Education 200, Introduction to Education 
Vfestern Kentucky University (as a second toxt) 

Education ICO, Introduction to Elementary Education 
Education ?':o. Introduction to Secondary Education 

Doccription of toxL: 

The book has been designed for an introductory course in education, 
providing the student \±th an understanding of v.'hat is involved in a 
teaching career and pointing out the t.nska ahead in developing into an 
effective teacher. Tho book is divided into six parts: career plaimlnfj, 
the teacher and her wrk, the economic and legal aspects of teaching, 
the natm-e of our school system, educational heritage and br:.adcr con- 
cepts of educaoion. 

Library references: 

No reference is made to the library, librariaxis or instructional mate- 
rials* center in the table of contents or the index. 

Smim AND EVALUATION 

Having und'^^^gone four editions the text is nov; considered according tc 

the editor* 3 for«ivrard as a classic in its field but unfortunately, it gives no 

attention whatsoever to the library's role in education. In the index, under 

the heading "certification," reference is given to counselors, emergency teacher 

guidance directors, principal s, psychologists, speech and hearing therapists <- 

but not librarians. The text docs, hov/cver, on pc^ge '/Vf'g under "Trends in 

Certification Standards of Ad;;u.nj.strators, Supervisors, and Other School Pcrcon- 

nol," mention librarians as among school personnel v;ho must hold special ccrtlf- 

icCiV.es. 

As for mentioninr the lib^'aries themselves, the author in his chapter on 
"Jpportunities in Education" sbaies that there xd.ll be increasingly greater 
demands for library services. 
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In folloxvdng out the seven index references to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, one of then stated that the Act provided assist- 
ance to libraries, but did not mention how or why. 

In the chapter, "Becoming Effective in the Classroom," the author speaks 

of the school of the future and makes the following statement: 

"The largest area in the school will be the instructional materials' 
center. Here all the advances of technology will be harnessed for 
aiding pupils. For example, dial-access systems, whereby pupils can 
retrieve information through a screen and earphone set, will be housed 
in the instructional materials* center. Rich storehouses of books and 
booklets will be available in every school, and study carrels, small 
stations giving privacy on three sides, vdll be used by pupils as they 
accumulate understandings and develop skills,,, Drphasis will be on 
nurturing skills of inquiry and organizing principles," 

p. 204 

Following, he states: 

"Various t3rpe3 of instructional materials are becoming available to 
teachers. In order to meet educational cha3.1enges of the future, gain 
skill in the effective use of such equipment and techniques," 

p. 205 

VOiile the author anticipates the advantages of the future "center? one can»t 
help but irjonder why he overlooked the obvious advantage of learning to use our 
present materials » center more effectively. His statements seem to indicate 
that he was unav;are that the schools of today had any. The current school li- 
brary's contribution to more effective classroom teaching apparently waj not 
considered very significant by this author. 

Perhaps one cannot judge this text on its omission of the library's 
role in education for it is not a book on education sc much as it is on the 
profession of teaching. However, no student reading the book would know that 
the public school librarian is an integral part of the teaching profession nor 
that the library was established to enrich the curriculimi or act as a materials 
center for the teacher. Ironically the author does not overlook the value of 
the teacher aides in increasing the effectiveness of the teacher. 



Rating: Mere acknowled^nent 
Negative view 

Five schools have adopted text 
One offers library unit 
Three do not offer library unit 
One did not answer Questionnaire I 
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stone, James C, and Fred^riclc \'. Schneider 

fiyjnda tio*-' i of Z-iu oat I o' . , :'<c\\ lork, Tlicras i, Crov;ell, 19(Jii. 

(Ccr;j!nitxQnt to teaching, v.l) 
Stone, Jar.es 0, and Frederick h', Schneider 

]lo.idirr-^n the Founda tionr of Ed ucation . New York, "n-icmas Y. Crov^-elT, 

1965. %,25 



Voiarie one only of text adopted by: 

Eastern Ke^liuckj^ University 

Education 202, Fi-ofessional Orientation 

Description of text: 

The contents of this book were doterrnined to a degree by a sur/ey the 
autliors conducted concerning what two groups of prospective teachers 
felt wei-e ir.0C't ir.portant to introductory courses in educ?ation. Both 
groups, the /'roup Just beginning their study and the oth'^r group just 
ccrnpictiTic their taacliing internship, ag^'eed on what topics nhould bs 
di;-.cu33ed"and in v;h^t order. Tliis survey v;as then used cis a guideline. 
Tlio authors deal with education theory as well as the practical appli- 
cation of theory and each chapter closes vdth a set of questions and 
projects designed for a deeper appreciation of the material. The book 
ic divided inbo 12 pa^'ts: the milieu, the goals, teaching, pressures 
and Droblen>s of teaching; pressures and problenjs of the school, the 
pupils as learners, the pupils as boys and girls, the pupils - class 
and carte, tl.e pnst, the philosophies, the system, and the profession. 
Tho second vol'::i„e includes 6' essays by various authors relative to the 
topic of education and is correlated not only to this ter-cb but to five 
other introduction to education texts as well. They are: Chandler's 
Li^UCATIOII AIJD THE TE/^CHFP., Haskevr's and HcLendon's THJ3 IS TE.'VCHING, 
Hichcy'G FUlllllMG FOR TEACHING, Grambs* and McClure's FOUNDATIONS OF 
TEACIill^G TODAY and Kneller's FOUNDATIONS OF SCUCATION, 

Library references: 

No reference is r.sde to the library, librarians or instructional in.^te- 
rials' center in the table of contents or the index of volume one. 
There is no index to voluino two end an examination of the table of con- 
tents revealed no library topics. 

3Ui'L^!ARY AND EVALUATION 

No mention of the library could be found in this text anywhere. Vlie;i 

the authors' chapter on the "Pressures and Problems of the School" v;as scr;rjied 

ani they focused their attention on textbooks and the advantage of multiple 

books seme reference to the librssry was expected. 

"All of this points up the importance of maivy books and other teachin,-? 
materials in the truly effective teaching- Icprnin^: situation. If teach- 
ers accept the broader purposes of education - if they v:ant boys and 
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nirls to learn to think critical"! r and to understand what they learn - 
a rail ^-.ipli city of references anrl vextbooks and various other irateriaj.r. 
are o n cessity. The booivs and equipment such as maps, charts, globes, 
varic : ^ypes of projectors, and tape recorders should be stored in or 
near the ciasfiroom, readily accessible to teachers at the time they are 
needed.. 

The fact is, however, that a large number of scliool systems do not 
have a large supply of books and oth^r" materials. Gcod teachers can 
teujh, and are teacliing, acceptably every day under adverse classroom 
conditions and ;;rith inadequate supplies of books and other materials; 
however, it is reasonable to assume that they would do a better job if 
thoy were provided ;vith the tools and Ihc facilities they need, •» 

p. 109 

Here ims the obvious place to tell the role of the library in education. At 
leact an acknovfledgracnt of its existence was in orderi 

It was intcrostir.g to note, hovraver, that the authors, \-ihen it came time 
at the end .of each chapter to list the "Activities and Ffojects" relative to 
that particular subject area, suggested that the college student got materials 
frcm their college library in four different instances: p. ''5, no. 8; p. 117, 
no. 6; p. 13a, no. 6 and 7. The authors must obviously find the library a sat- 
isfactory depository of raiscellcneous materials if nothing else. 

At the very beginning of the text the authors discuss important cul- 
t iral trends 3nd the first one, in which they cite a quotation of Clai'k Kerr»s, 
reads as follows: 

"lOiov/ledge in every subject field has increased as more of our resources 
are directed toward research. »I\hov/ledge has certainly never before in 
history been 00 central to the conduct of an entire society. V^hat the 
railroads did for the second half of the last century and the automobile 
for the first half of this ccntu.-y may be done for the V-ecrnd half or 
this century by the .xidedge* industry: that is, to serve as the fo- 
cal point for na-Linnr.- ..ro'.vth.'" 

The information t .vplosion ir thus aclmowledged and the increased er'phasis on 
research is cited as one of the most importarxt cultural trends of our society. 
Yet, no* where is there any point made regarding the library's role in either 
the organization of knowledge or informational research. 

The authors reported the firidings of a National Education Association 
Research !}u.v..5ion -luestionnaire which revealed some figures thai hcrr reflec- 
tion, 'questions vrere posed to a sample survey of public school teachers to 
f ii J out how they feJt their college preparation fitted them for teaching. 
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The folloiving question x-tas acked relative to certain subject areas: 

•'In terms of yoiir actual teaching needs, to what extent did your under- 
grcduate teacher preparation program prepare you in the following areas?" 

P067 

In the use of a^^dio-visual equipment and materials, the teachers felt tliey 
needed more training in this area than in any other. Of the respondent s, 60*1^ 
felt they got too little, 3'^.ljc^ about right and felt they got too much. 
Tliis response leads one to suspect that teachers obviously find the use of 
audio-visual aids a very real assist snce to them in their classroom vx>rk. The 
teacl^ei-s were awnre of their value and \irlshed they had more training in their 
use* 

The fiecond volume of this text is a selection of essaj-s by various au- 
thors relating directly to some of the more controversial aspects of the disci- 
pline of education^ One of the essays entitled, "Orgrnizing for Improved In- 
struction," was witten by the American Association of School Administrators 
and tho Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, In listing the 
Services and resources needed, library books are mentioned as one of the Uools 
for teaching and learning that are growing in number and coraplex5.ty. 

"Tools for teaching and learning are groidng in number and complexity, 
"mong them are recording and plajdng raachiiies, projectors, filjns and 
film strips, laboratory equipment, models, textbooks, manuals, reference 
and library books, information storage and retrieval systems, teaching 
machines, radio, television, and more to come. These things re'^uire 
storage, maintenance, transportation, and even special operation and 
direction. Yet they are adjuncts, useful only as they enhance teaching- 
learning v.-Ji-^re it is going on. 

So wiuh human resources. There is a grovring body of specialists 
whose function it is to support and stimulate teaching and learning. 
They \-jork at curriculum development, instructional irai^rovement, profes- 
sional grovrth, evaluation, and re&earch. They include specialists in 
guidance, in psychology and child development, in problems of ft:'pic.?l 
ch-'ldrcn, in subject areas and special curriculums for adults and tho 
vocations, in health, in inservice growth programs, and in the whole 
range of instructional mat'^rials, media and media services. Tlieso are 
people v;e call resource people." 

P*369 

Note that the term libraries, or librarians, has givon way to instructional 
materials and media services. 

A separate essay cn the role of the library in education would have been 
an appropriate selection for inclusion in this volume of the text, esp?''-'''lly 
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the proposed new concept of the instructional materials center. 



Rating; Mo coverage 

Nogative view 

School offers library unit 



llingo, Glerji Kax 

The n-iilonophy of American Education . Boston, Heath, 1965. 43^. , $7*50 



Text adopted by: 

University of KGntucI<y 

Education 301, Sducptj.on and American Culture 

(their college catalog entitles this course, American Public Educ, ) 
Dercription of text: 

T!i8 book offers a panorama of contemporary American educational theory 
and its various connections with social and philosophiv . . tradition, 
Tlie author takas the viev/point that the prevailing tradition in cdocttion 
is conservative and he presents other traditions in education and phil- 
osopV as protests against this conservatism. He discusses essentialism, 
idealism and realism as thu conservative view of education. Progres- 
sivisn and p ci^jnatism ±3 given as the liberal protest against the con- 
servative tradition. Other protest movements are presented as 
perennialism, I-larxism and existentialism. 

Library- references: 

No references. 

EVALUATION 

One cannot judge this text for its omission of any reference to the li- 
brar;^»3 role in education, for one v/ould not expect to find such a discussion 
in a text of this kind. The surprising element in this disclosure is that a 
philosophy of education text would be considered appropriate foi' a course do- 
signed to acquaint students with the teaching profession for the first time. 



Rating: Text not pertinent 

School did not answer Question: .8 ire I * 
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SUI-E-'MY OF FINDINGS 

The picture of the public school library presented by these selected 
textbook authors v/as a blurred and faint likeness of the institution we tout as 
the heart of the instructional program, Iliat emerged was not a dynamic seivice 
organization upon which all instruction was dependent, but a shabby insignifi- 
cant 'place* where t-^.achers might find some supplementary books. There emerged 
an awareness of what the library potential was, but a grim acceptance of what 
it had become. Tliere v/as a glinpse of a glamorous future but an apology for the 
current state of affair'-. There was a glimmer of hope in the reaction of the 
elementary schools to their new found centralized libraries. There was a dis- 
turbing hint that library responsibilities were being assigned to units outside 
the library structure - responsibilities so important to the nevrer concepts of 
instruction that they dared not be trusted to the library. All in all, this 
examination vms & discouraging one for the library profession and poses some 
serious questions regarding the future of our school libraries. 

One of the most surprising discoveries came with the realization that 
the profession did not need to be concerned about misinformation vd.th regard to 
their image but ^^ather with absence of information.. If this examination had 
been limited to those texts which contained an index reference to the library, 
only nine books would have been examined. Obviously one cannot judge the imr- 
portance of the library in education on the basis of the number of times it ap- 
pears in the index of a book, but at least this is indicative of the degree of 
coverage the subject. On3^ four of the books gave in-depth coverage at one 
location j,^ the text worthy of a topical reference in the table of contents. 
Sixteen of the books examined had no library references in either the index or 
table of contents. 

It soon became apparent that if any kind of an image was to be draim 
from these books, a page by page scrutiny of the contents would have to be made, 
concentrating on those spots where some library coverage should be given. Thir 
kind of examination is time consuming and tedious and quite possibly passages 
were overlooked which should not have been. If so, it is hoped that their over- 
sight vdll not cause any distortion. 

Eight of the texts had scattered references throughout the book that 
were not indicated in the index, either by oversight or because of the brevity 
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of the information. Only two of the tc:dis had what was termed exfccr»sive cover- 
age, enough upon which one could build a unit on the role of the library in 
education. Four of the books fell into the adequate coverage category, thou^ 
the term is misleading. The library vtas mentioned where cne would expect it to 
be mentioned though no in-depth coverage was given. Eleven of the texts ac- 
knowledged the presence of the library in the school and then dismissed it. 
These references to the library were usually made with the focus of attention 
on some other topic of concern. Ihe library was merely a backdrop. No cover- 
age of any kind was given to the library in eight of the texts though in all 
fairness seven of them v.-ould not be expected to give much coverage. 

As for the view of the library that these books presented, only six of 
them prf rented the library as performing a positive role in the school program. 
Eight of them presented a nogative viev; of the library and one a distorted viev; 
of the library. Three of the texts pad-d a kind of lip service to the library, 
acknov.ledged its presence, but gave no real view cf it. Such an evaluation is 
a subjective undertaking and in order to understand the term, "positive role," 
"negative view" or "lip service" one will have to refer to the evaluati.on of 
each of the texts. The chart on the follovdng poge may assist anyone wishing 
to refer* back to the te^.tbook evaluation for clarification of teimnology. 

The reason wl^ so fev; teacher training institutions in Kentucl<y offer a 
unit on the role of the libraiy in education is apparent. The textbooks do not 
have enough information on the school library to warrant a special assignment 
and probably the introduction to education courses are primarily textbook ori- 
ented. According to the responses made to questionnaire I, of the four schools 
offering the unit on the library, only one replied tha^ the textbook was the 
basis of the assignment. Unfortunately this textbook is the one with the dis- 
torted information that prompted this entire examination. All four schools 
offering the lihr^^ry uiit, reported dissatisfaction M±th thy text, though two 
of these texts Y.rA what v.\is Judged to be extensive coverage, A second school 
offering the unit is using a text that gives no coverage whatsoever to the li- 
brary. A third school uses two texts, one which acknowledges the presence of 
the library and pays lip service to it and ihc other which includes nothing on 
it. The fourth school offering the unit, does so in an instructional materials 
course rather than an introduction to education course perhaps because the text 
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for tha materials coiorse /»ives e:ttensive coverage to the library and the in-, 
rrod-.iciicn course text aclmowledges the library only, and presents a negative 
view of it, 

A kind of li-D service is detected from the majority of these textbook 
euthors. Libraries are whore the book 3 are kept and to this extent, tho eduoa- 
tors admit their importance to education. The prospective teachers are advised 
through these texts that the school library is there to be used and that li- 
brai'y books are necessary to supplement textbooks. They are told that school 
libraries ofttetinie are unsatisfactory. One author indicated that adequate 
facilities for a3.1 children coulct be provided at $1,00 per capi^ a annual ex- 
penditure, with better service within a $2. CO reach. There were suggestions 
that classroom collections could meet the library needs of students vdth no 
clear indication that they vrare supplementary to centra2.ized libraries. Stu- 
dents and teachers were admonisi ad to use the facilities of a corwiinity library 
v;here available. Students v;ere advised that concepts are changing ^dth regard 
to the library, that libraries in the future vdll be instructional materials 
centers. Some authors examined the library in terms of its architectxiral splen- 
dor and its role in sottinfj an attractivcj learning environiaent. Few authors af- 
forded any professional -uature to the position of the librarian. One author 
stated that to be a librarian, "the rrnplete training should include a minimum 
of fifteen semester hours in education, some study of psychology, and practical 
exper'..encc in actual library work," The author then asserted that the teacher 
who took some tra?.ring in library work would get a larger salary than the full- 
time librarian. There was a hint that librarians were not always as helpful as 
they could be. Students were given a rather fuzzy pictui'e of where the library 
fit into the educational program, curricular or non-curricular, It^e library ser- 
vices of the school were just as apt to be lumped with the hot lurch program and 
transportation service as id.th the curricu-lar progriim of the school, Tlie li- 
brrry, in some instances, was presented in neither category. Few of the te.±s 
offered any instruction cn how teachers could utilize the services of the school 
library. It v.'as hinted upon occasion that teachers might use the library to as- 
sist them in the education of the exceptional student. One text urged library 
use for the slow learner but ignored it for the gifted student. The manner in 
which it v;as to be used for the exceptional student was not indicated. Only on'^ 
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book insisted that there were certain reference tools with which all teachers 
slioiild be faniliar. Several authors suggested that teachers should imow how to 
use the librax-y so as to assist their students in library utilization, Cne 
author stated that few individuals knev; hov; to use the library well but made no 
recoirmendations to rcrnedy the situation, Cne author sugr;ested that students 
needed to be taught how to use the library, providing the Instruction was not too 
forml or too detailed, Cne author suggested that the teacher might have some 
voice in book selection. 

The neglected libraiT image v^w. detected most often in regard to the 
library in the secondary school. The elementary education oriented textbooks 
seemed to hold the library in higher regard, especially the instructional Mate- 
rials center concept of t}-e library. This seemed to indicate a ra' her shameful 
record of performance, since libraries in the secondary school have long been 
established and elementary library service is a relatively new innovation. A 
gnavjing suspf.cion that the educators had not expected the library to perform 
any services for the teacher was detected. The professional library seemed no- 
vihere evident as a part of library service and the audio-visual center, upon 
occasion, vras depicted outside the library structure. 

The general impression that prevails after this examination is that the 
public school library /generally has had little effect on the education of stu- 
dents, I have the feeling that when .librarians thinK of the public school li- 
brary, they think of the outstanding examples of the more progressive school 
system. l\'hen the pducators see the school library, they see the run-of-Tu.ie-mill, 
rather ineffective facility hampered by its quarters, its scanty collection and 
its lack of trained personnel. 

Education has been textbook and teacher oriented for years, but a shift, 
is talcing place and education is becoming more and more learning oriented, Tne 
' teachers are becoming; more dependent on sui^plementary materials and gadgetry to 
enhance their class ocm teaching, information is expanding too rapi.dly for the.'n 
to be satisfied n the single textbooks. Their teacher training texts are con.- 
stantiy referring to the nscecsity for supplementary materials and so they poy 
lip service to the library. Educators knov/ vAiere these supplementary materials 
are housed. They Imow too ti;e potential value of the library as an information 
and lear-ning center, but the libraries have not yet measured up to their expec- 
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tat ion and needs and they have learned not to be dependent upon them. Too often 
vrays vrere offered the prospective teachers of getting around the use of the 
school library. They v^re advised they could vo^ite directly for materials, use 
the coicmunity library or a nearby college library. The services rendered by 
the outstanding school library must be the exception rather than the rule, or 
surely more attention to the library would have been reflected in the teacher 
training textbooks* 
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UNIT OUTLINE ON TME 
LIBRARY'S RCLS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

A critic, in ordar to contribute valuable service to a body oi" know- 
?(idg<:, nhould be able to offer advice for improvement of the art form under 
scrutiny. It is fitting at this point in the investigation^ t-ncixfore, to com- 
Tusnt cn what the library's role in education should be and v«hat the education 
textbooks ahould present. 

Libraries perform five quite different roles in education, Ihey or^a- 
rdze information, set the climate for learning, store materials when not in use^ 
trsjisndt instruct ioi:al materials of all kind, and retrieve stored information 
for iranediate utilization. We mur.t never lose si^ht of the fa-,t that it is the 
library that is cliarged i\rith the avresome responsibility of the organization of 
kiiowledge. Education in all disciplines is dependent upon organization of pre- 
vious laioi\rledge to ajsist in the establishment of new frontiers of discovery, 
'Jithout or:';aniiiation, education would be sloxir indeed. Amidst its organized 
materials, the second rcie of the library seems obvious, that of establishing a 
climate for learning, V/ith so much to learn from the recorded past, the environ- 
ment beckons to the curious mind. The library is a learning center, a place 
v/hcre one can retrcit to study. The role of the library as" the storehouse of 
the printed word has given vjay to the newer concept of the library as the cent ex* 
for instructional materials of all kinds, the audio as well as audio-vinuai and 
pro granted materials and equipment, A fourth role is that of transmission of 
materials, A libra;:'y <annot be content with merely poscessing a collection of 
books and other mudia. It must distribute the materials,, find wayr. of getting 
raafcerials off the shelves and into the hands of the public it serves, even ;:hcn 
that public is not aware of their existence or even that their utilisation will 
iinprove the learning 5"^tuation, Another role that is assuming more and more ^jrja- 
portanoe in this information packed world is chat of information retrieval, Ihs 
information that is stored av/ay in the millions of volumes must be made availabir-i 
n3 quickly as possible and presented in a form that is understandable at varying 
levels of comprehension. 

The library should be, in fact, the heart of the inntructior.al prcgr-ma 
but the phrase lias been attributed to our libraries so freely thafc it echoes 
hollowly in the light of the findings of this examinstion, J\ist as the heart 
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numps blood throtigh a3l parts or the todj'', the effective library should puir.p 
or/*ar:iaed inforir.aticn and r..ulti-ffiodi.i materials irxto every clacsroom, office 
and organization of the school. The heart is not a place where blood is depos- 
ited; it is a place where blood is transndtted to the parts of the bcdy thai 
could not function vrithout it. V."hen the heart ceases to transmit and merely 
acts as a depository for the life-giving substance, the patient dies. VJhen our 
libraries fail to transmit end act only as depositories, they cease to be the 
heai-t of the . instructional program, and the instructional program must of nc cos- 
jity find new devices to take its place or suffer a stunted growth. 

Vihat follows is a list of some of the items that should be in a chapter 
on the library* c role in public school education. 



Role of the librarj' in education 
Organization of iTov.ledge 
Establishing a climate for learning 
Storehouse of multi-media resour-es 
Transmission of materials 
Information retrieval 

The Changing concepts of the library 

The library as an instructional materials center 
The library as an information and learninr^ center 

The joint ALA and NEA Standgrds for School M^dia Program s 

The IQaapp Project 

PuTiCtions of the school library 

To enhance and enrich the curriculuia 

The library^s role in the individual oriented curriculum 
To rr. et the reading needs of the students 

Extracurricular reading interests 

Provision of specialised materials for the exceptional child 

The gifted and talented 

Tlie mentally handicapped and retarded 

The visually handicapped 

The disadvantaged and social deviant 

Tlie reluctant reader 
To act as a materials center for the teacher 
Audio-visual media laboratory 
Professional library 
To instruct in the use of materials 

Eleven different kinds of reference tocJ.s 
Unique function of each of the tools 

Selection policies of the library 

School Library Bill of Rights 
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Re&ponaibil iiies of th? teacher in a library oriented school 
In heck selection 

Keepiixfi libr^^rian informed of material needed to enhance classroom 
teaching 

Keeping librarian informed of upcoming and ongoing units 
Resolving "reading needs" for students 
In pupil assists o 

Pointing out to librarian the students who need specinliiiod 

materials 
Assisting students in library use 

Asking librarian to instruct students in technique of informat5on 
gr.thsring 
In professional utilization 

Submitting requests for teaching aids 
Submitting requests for professional publications 
, Allov;ing librarian opportunity to shov: the teacher the new 
materials of interest in his subject field 

Teacher aides as liason offi»,crs between the library and the classroom 

Clacaroom collections as a supplement to and not substitute for contralized 
collections 

Career opportunities 

Kinds of positions available 

Certification requirements for school librarians 
Job opportunities 
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Implications of the Public School Ubrary Image 



^^^^ 

IJJPt.ICATIONS OF TIIS FUELIC SCHOOL LIBRARY IM/IGB 
The educators are iinivljin/: by the pictnre they present of the libx'aiy 
in their textbooks, that gcod school libraries are not yet a universal fact. 
i:o ffiigh^ well ask, v/hose responsibility the school library is, the e-.1ucators or 
the librarians. It is only thjTugh the joint cooperation of these two kindred 
professions that th- fullest measure cf library service cna be extended to :>tu- 
dents at every level, elrtmentai--' through continuing adult education* 

T he Educators* Role in Library Improvemen t 
Francis E. ICipplo, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, stated that, 
»«A school without a library is a crippled school." Yet in 1964, ^0% of our 
elementary schools serving some 10 million children had no libi-arics, and 8k% 
of our libraries v.ere vdtJ ^ut librarians.^ At that tine, cities like Boston 
were without elementary school libraries and Philadelphia had over 100 elemen- 
tary schools lathout libraries. The city of Los Angeles had elementary library' 
collections but no librarians. 

V£Lth the passage of the Elementary and Secondary ^ucation Act in 1965, 
all this is now in thu prococs of changing. Nt / blood has been pumped into 
school libraries all ocross the country. Not only are new materials beinc pro- 
vided, but new quarters and trained librarians ac well. Under Title II of this 
Act, 43>CCO,CCO school children have been provided with 70,CC0,CC0 books and 
audic-visual teaching aids; 6:?,CC0 libraries have been expanded, 3600 new ones 
have been established and 250 special library centers have been opened. In 

addition, under th*^ National Defense Education Act, 47C0 school librarians havo 

p 

been enrolled in summer training institutes. ' 

Tlie impact of thc3e libraries should be reflected positively i;* the 
teacher training textbooks of the next few years. That is, they will be, if 



"'"Tanner^ C. VJ. "Getting and Keeping i School Librarian," IL E. A. 
♦Jo urnal 54^4"^, Oct. 1965 . 
2 

V/agner, Susan. "Critical Tests Ahead for Federal Book and Library 
Prog.^ams," Publj.shers Ueekl?/ 195:62-63, April 29, 1969. 
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the libraries continue to receive the kind of financial support necessary to 
sustain their profirains. Already there is a hint of better things to come in 
the heralding by many vriters of the new aulti-media concept of the library. 
It is vitally Important that our libraries (or media centers) never again want 
for financial support. Some of the financial girding of the Elementary and 
Secondary Kdu-.^ation Act is already shoxidnc indication of being x>dthdrawn, The 
educators in the local public school systems, however, must not allov/ support 
for their libraries to dxdndlo, lest the new media center deteriorate into thn 
unimpressive * library* the textbook witers ignored. 

The new Standards for School I '^dia Progi'ems^ established through the 
joint cooperation of the American Library Association and the National Education 
Association snouXd assure continued support of our library programs and fore- 
still any lapse in improved services. Educators must ffiiniliarise themselves 
with these standards. Prospective teachers shou3.d be made aware of them, and 
the teaching profession wholeheartedly endorse them. 

Educators must call for unified media centers encompassing the services 
of the traditional library, the instructional materials center, and the profeT- 
sicnal library. These are functions that should not be parcelled out to sepa- 
rate facilities. Educators m'ast also insist that those centers be administered 
by professional personnel, media specialists as well as librarians, vdth suf- 
ficient clerical assistance to assure proper use of professional time. The 
Standards should be used by the educators as aims toward which they chart their 
progress, as a yn-dstick to measure their performance, and accrediting agencies 
should take these standards into account when evaluating each local school 
system. 

Some years ago it was estimated that by this year, 1970, ther-^ ;-;ould be 
in the vicinity of 125, CCO vacancies in our school libraries, Tlds figure ar- 
rived at, no doubt, based on the assumption that every library would have a 
trained librarian and that schools without libraries, would get one. l.hen the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 v;as pissed, public school ad- 
irlriistrators across the country faced the shortage of librarians in the loc^l 
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schools, in their ovnx fashion. They urged meabers of their om faculty to re- 
tiarn to college for librar^y traiidng, paying their expenses in many instances. 
In response to their cry fcr he3p, many institutions of higher learning bec*3n 
offering courses in library science. As a result, teacher librcxianr; are not 
as scarce as they once were, and there is little excuse for libraries in the 
public school to be tended by untrained personnel. 

If one can drav; a .iudgmcnt from the past, based on the dreary image 
painted by some of the textbook authors, and personal observation, when funds 
for public education are tight, the library is one of the first places to feel 
the pinch. Boo.^ budgets are rolled back, collections lose their vitality and 
the iibrorian, offering a diminished service, finds that in the eye of the 
school administration, her job has deteriorated into a clerical position easily 
dicpensed vdth. Educators must not for an instant, however, consider that t!ie 
libraries established by £;pecialists can be mainta.lned by generalists. VJhcn 
funds net tight, the library budget must not be considered the fir?t place to 
economise. ITev/ly established and ex-janded libraries must be given a chance to 
prove their wrth and it takes a specialist in library procedures to get the 
maximum benefit from a budget of any siae, large or small. Tliere is a vast dif- 
ference betv;een a collection of books and a library, and the trained librarian 
can make that difference. The libraiy is an information center and the librar- 
ian is not a mere k'^.eper of the books, but an information specialist as well, 
whose talents must be utilized in gui.ding students and teachers alike in th^ir 
pursuit of infoi-m^tion. 

Education is the process of imparting or acquiring knowledge. It is the 
method by v/hlch man infoi'ms himself and his fellow man. V.ho in this day and p.r^ 
can doubt that the job of keeping man informed has taken on giant proportions? 
The tremendous information explosion of the post VJbrid War II period is every- 
where apparent. Information specialists tell us that information is doubling 
at the rate of every tvelve years, more frequently in the scientific fields 
From the time a student starts in the first grade until he graduates from high 
school, information has doubled on him. The student entering college in the 
60^3 v;as faced vdth tv/ice the information the student of the 50 's faced. V>h'> 
knows but v/hat information gro'vifth in the 70 *s vdll not be accelerated. 

ilducators have found out that they can^t begin to teach students all 
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there i:^ i.. knox; about a subject, or even a:*.! the subjects they need to Itnov. 
I'ducaUcg .re begriming to reallso that it is increasingly more important to 
ffiotivato t le student to flid out for himself what he n^eds to Imow, The text- 
toc:-s rail :ct a ,;rovdn5 av/aieness of the individually oriented cm^riculum xvhere 
the empbss .n is on pernonal study and research. The £3.fted students are already 
beirc sMf ed into this kind of program, liiducabors must accept the fact that 
in this Iv orrsation packed world of ours it is essential, for our young people to 
be taught the tachniquws of information gat^erin^, I'lien we can not possibly 
teach then all they need to Isnovt, we must at least try to teach them how to iir^t 
out for themselves when the need arises. 

Our libraries ere -ihe information centers of the v;orid, for it is here 
that recorded knov-lodge of all kinds, and all times, are housed. Librarians 
have been specifically trained in the techniques for retrieving this informition 
as expeditiously as possible, at graded levels of comprehension, utilizing ref- 
erence tools unknown to the layman. It is time the educators accept^ vdthout 
sha^Tc, the fact that they do not laiow all there is to know about library usag^ 
and turn the task over to the librarians, 

T!ie job of teaching students the techniques of information gathering 
caraiot be done in an hour lecture, by the ?.ibrai*ian Mho offers it whenever sl:e 
can grab a period away from a classroom teacher. It requires that time be al- 
lotted to it in the regular curriculum, at all levels of education, elementary 
school through hi^^ber education, Trdth an ever increasing degree of libraiv so- 
phistication, "T*.e half of Icncwledge is knowing where to find it, " and educa- 
tors must make room for such instruction in their curriculum, VJhen students, 
some of v;hon eventually become our professional educators, know how to use the 
facilities of their libraries properly, their libraries will take on added 
portance in their education. Insisting our students use the library is one 
thinr^;. Assisting them in library use is quite another. 

To surcrac^rize then, the responsibilities of the educators for improved 
library facilities, ai'e fourfold. They must assure financial support for li- 
braries that is adequate to cover the cost of the best possible service, Ihuj 
must whole-heartedly endorse the Standards for School Ifedia Prorr^^.n r^, ui^ili'.dng 
tham as guidelines for charting progress, and assuring urdiied media services* 
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They must insist that all libraries be maintained by full-time, trained librar- 
ians, with adequate clerical assistance to assure e^qjeditious use of profession- 
al time. They must awaken to the realization that the educated man of the fu- 
ture must be steeped in the Imowledge of hov; to locate information, allowing 
time in the regular school curriculum for the study of the techniques of infor- 
mation retrieval. 

The Librarians* Role in Library Improvement 

It would appear that despite the Up service paid to it, the Ubrary is 
not the heart of the instructional program of the school. If it had been, the 
education textbooks would have been full of the utilizatior. of the library to 
assist the novice teacher, and it wouldn't have taken an act of Congress to 
convince school administrators of the necessity v>f universally providing li- 
brary services for all school children. The public school library has taken on 
si^ficance, more through the stimu-lation of federal matching funds, than any 
serious change in the philosophy of the school administrator. 

The library profession, however, is now in a position of showing the 
educators what it is capable of doing. To date, educators, for the most part, 
have recognized libraries in their organizational and depository function only» 
However, they are in the process of enlarging the generic book concept to in- 
clude the multi-media format. Aware of the inability to satisfy the teaching 
function vdth the use of a single textbook, aware of the necessity to teach for 
individual differences, educators are ripe to learn how to gain maximum use of 
library facilities. The responsibility for improvement of school library ser- 
vices on the part of the library profession is mainly one of education. Based 
on the findings of this study there appears to be a call for three distinct 
kinds of educational programs. 

The curriculum in our professional library schools must be upgraded to 
include the multi-media concept of the library taking into account, the changing; 
techniques of education. The cataloging and selection courses must be enlarged 
to include the difficult task of selection, ^organization, and description of 
non-print materials. Every effort of the professional associations must be 
brought to bear on those state departments of education that have not as yet 
made a course in audio-visual aids a requirement for certification of school 
librarians. If our librarians are to serve capably in our new media centers. 
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they fuurit be prepared now, to foresta.!! school administrators frcra establishing 
tl;e centers outside? the library structure nnd b3'-~pab3ing the establisheri 
brciriea. For those librarians already serving in school libraides, audio-vicu'tl 
Korl:shopG on a re/^ional basis should be provided and urged upon them. Librar- 
ians cannot be e::peetod to handle the media renters single-handedly, and should 
not alloi>f themselves to be overburdoncd without sufficient clerical help; bvt 
they mur.t be ready to handle the media intelligently and efficiently. 

Another educational area, one in which almost nothing has been done to 
date, Is that of educating the lajTuan in tecliniques of information gatlierinfj, 
Ihe fev; librarians -who are engaged in teaching, are engaged in the professional 
preparation of librarians, the business of perpetuating and .-'osing our nui.- 
bers« Scnie of the education textbook authors indicated an awa.'.iess that few 
Individuals kr ew hew to use libraries \voil. The:" offered no ro;,\*dy for the sit- 
uation, but urged the libi-aiy's use nevertheless. Teachers v.\" admonished thit 
they should assist students in their use of the libraiy^ As concerned profes- 
sionals we should be£p.n asking ourselves who teaches the teacliers how to use the 
librai-y* If the teacher is a product of a public school system whose school 
libraiy was the average modioci'c ^^nc- dopicted in the textbooks, and hf went to 
a university where no attempt vms made to teach the proper use of the library, 
'..'hat special endoment docs the teacher have to enable him to teach students ho\i 
to use a library? Are we willing to adndt that there is nothing in the content 
of our discipline that should bo taught thi layman? Are our classification 
schemes so apparent, and our methods of describing our holdings so clear, that 
all students are using our collections intelligently and efficiently, and get- 
ting maximum benefit from ovcc service? Even if this fact were true, c:-n w- pro- 
tend in this information ago, that the many reference tools offering shrv'tcuts 
to information, are kno'.-jn to our students? Can we in conscience be satirfic-? 
v-lion orr graduates leave our institutions of higher learning never having rur. 
up against such gems as FACTS OM FILE, STATEmiI'3 YEARBOOK, or even worsr., 
teachers v;Iio have nov..;r heard of the EDUCATION INDEX. 

If the state of Kentucky is typical of other states, no serious attemi-t 
i-^ m'iJc to teach students the techniques of information gathering. Wiah t«.'ach- 
iii,j. th..t is being done regarding library use in our institutions of higlier 
learnirg, hns been left primarily to the discretion of the English dep;?' tmcrit^,. 



;3c-.o Gchools in their Frochniaii orientation programs offer library iiistric- 
vi'jn,. Cnly two of the tt^enty-ono teacher training institutions in Kentucky cf- 
"crod a formal course in the use of books and libraries. 

It is time that the profession insist that every teacher shculd be taught 
the techniques of information research and it is time that the profession a5r>us:c 
the responsibility for teaching it. Librarians should no longer be content to 
sit on the fringe of education, but actually involve themselves in it. No long- 
er dare wo be satisfied ivlth just providing the materials for man tq educate 
himself, organizing them, and then sitting back in our »«super market" and allow 
h:'ja to h3lp hlmsolf. Recorded information has become so abundant, organization 
has bec~:r.o so complex, the need to know has become so urgent, and time has be~ 
coni^^ so preciouG, that assistance in use of our collection calls for a new br^ed 
of librarian. The responsibilities of the reference librarian need to be en- 
larged. The libraries of. the 70 »s, in -iur schools at every level, call for a 
teaching librarian. 

Another educational area the library profession should begin to give 
serious attention to is that of the training of technicians. Technicians con 
bo tau£;ht to take .over rany of the sub-professional library tasks that eat up 
CO much valuable time, thereby stretching the job capacity of the professior.al 

The textbook writers uhile not openly criticizing the librarians, by 
their omission of any appreciable reference to them, impw^ied their profescion- 
alism. There wore veiled hints of criticism when one author suggested that li- 
brarians wore "us'-.ally" helpful, "almost always" xdlling to assist- Llbrari?.nr'., 
cliai'ged mth the awesome responsibility of selection^ organization mid dis'-jem^- 
nation of materials, oftentiue single-handedly, have had little tim.o to devote 
to public relations and personal assistcnce. At the rate of information growth, 
there is no assurance that the situation will improve. Even a tremendous in- 
croase in professional recriiitment is not likely to more than just keep us a- 
breast of the tide. Vfe must begin now to rely on technicians for as«^isv::nc.-, 
sett in up programs for their training, insisting on salaries commensurate ^lth 
their responsibilities, and paving the wa^y for their acceptance by odviwatioial 
£diulnir.trators and accrediting agencies. If we don't get added as::istance loa- 
the (Overloaded librarian, the textbook witers of the ne^t decade may not be tiO 
kinc' v.tcn referring to the assic^tance the librarian is able to offer *>ho in^li- 
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vidupl students. If we don't get techrdcal assistance the professional librar- 
ian! cannot hope to be released fron the responsibilities of the library long 
enou^ to get into the classroom and teach the use of the information aids. 

The thrr;ofold education al program of the library pi^ofossinni upgrading 
its prcfesGional curriculum to include the auuio-visual media, teaching the 
proper utilisation of its facilities to the layman, and training of technicians 
for maximum sub-professional assistance, cannot help but improve library ser- 
vices. Cur image as a profession of statui'e vdll improve viien educators wii.- 
nc33 the efficiency of the professional in handling the complex ne'.^'er media, 
MhQn they witness the maximum utilization of library materials by teachers anl 
student^s alike, when they witness the librarian using his time professionally. 

»hen v:e have library-minded teachers and teaching-minded librariars, 
we will have libraries at every level of education, ssrving tc- their fullcot 
measure, the needs of our students. If both the education and library profes- 
sions meet their responsibilities, the teacher training textbooks of the noxt 
decvido will not ignore the contributions of the. school library in the education 
of the student, and our libraries will, in fact, become the heart of the in- 
structional progi'a.a. 
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Appendix 



ISu^ch 3, 1969 




Dear ; 

I aiP j:iterested in finding out how tho school library Is pre sent tsd 
to prospect-? ve teachers in the state of Kentudr/-, Here at Union, 
WG cover the vole of the library in the school in the Introduction 
to Education course » However, v:e have found that the textbook wc 
are using for this course "^^esents a very inaccurate and distorted 
viev/ of the schr^ol library. 

In exar.d.ning some other text , I fii:d that no mention of the school 
library is even made. On the lasis of -iihis, I believe one of the 
remons for the shortage of st ool librarians across the country is 
that the information the pros; active teachers are getting about 
teacher libra;-i?ain is unappeal ing, inaccurate, or possibly nonexist- 
ent. Therefore, I have taken as my topj.c for a sabbatical research 
project. The Educators* Vioi; of the Public School Librai*y# Hope- 
fully, both professions may profit from such an examination. 

I \«jvld be most gratef'il if you would please fill out the attached 
questionnaire and return it to we in the enclosed self-addressed 
envelope. 

Sincerely, 



Virginia D. Saddler 

Asst. Prof, of Library Science 



(Cover Letter to Questionnaire Cre 
Sent to Director, Dept. of Education) 
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Please return to Virginia B# Saddler, Union Collese, Barbcurville, Ify, 

!• Do yoiu* students, preparing for the teaching field, have a unit (or dis- 
cussion) on the role of the library in the school? 

^Yes 

No (If no, skip to question 6) 

2. In which course is thia subject treated? 

3.. !\hat textbook do you use for the course in v;idch the role of the library in 
the school ij studied? 
Author: 
Title: 
Publichcr: 
Date: 

4. Ai'e you satisfied vath the library imt in that textbook? 

^Ycs 

Z Wo 

5. How is the school library unit presented to your students? 

Assigned readin.^ from textbook, vrith classrocm discussion 

^.\s3igncd readin;; from te>Abook, vrithout classroora discussiyn 

An-Agned reading from book, other than the te:dibDok 

^.hat book? 

Classroom discussion led by the instructor 

Classrooa discussion ."'ed by the students 

Classroom discussion led by a librarian 

School librarian . 

College librarian 
Shovdnf: of a filjn about school libraries 

Vhat film? 

^Visit to a school library 

Other: 



6» Do your students preparin^^ for the teaching field get any formal instruct ioi 
in the use of books and libraries? (Do not confuse this vdth the required 
children's l^.'^erature course for elementary school teachers) 

Yes 

flo 

7v If your students do receive such instruction, what is the na^iuro of il? 

A required course on the use of books and libraries 

^An optional course on the use of books and libraries 

Fresliman orientation on the use of the library 

Instruction in the English classes on use of bookc tnd lib^-rrrl- 

ether: 

f^^ Have you ever had any trcdning in the use of books and libraries? 

Course in educational research at the graduate level 

^Undersrrduate course in the U3e of books and libraries 

Unit on the libraiT in an undergraduate English class (or otI:3i 



]E:cperience gained from yoars of library use 



Other: 

Signed 
Position 



Questionnaire One 
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Box 519 
Union College 
Sarbourvillc, i:y, 
October 1, 19^9 



Dear Colleague, 

I am vwrld.ng on a. sabbatical research -jroject vath x^hich you as a librarian 
should be interested, I am trjdng to find out how the school library is 
prcacnteJ to prospective teachers in the otate of KentuclQr. 

In talldn/^c to our Introduction to Education clascf^s here at Union on the 
role of the librnry in public school education, I amazed to discover 
the cross inaccijracies and distortions presented in their textbook, I 
decided an exa-ninnticn of other education texts should bo mde, 

I sent a questionnaire to a3.1 directors of education in the teachor training 
institutions of Kcntu?'i:j% I did not, ho^-'ever, get a response frcn all of 
thc-m and I am ther^ifore asking for your assistance, 

according to the f^ilc'oUnes for teacher training institutions set out by 
the state Dopartntnt of Education, the role of the library should be pre- 
sented in the Introdtiction to Education or School Organization course. Each 
school labels these basic introduct3.on courses differently so I am asking 
you to deterndne for me the naTie of the course or courses which introduce 
the education field to t!ie prosi.ective teacher. It is the textbook for this 
coi\-£e that I am interested in examining, 

Cn the basis of some of ray findings to date, I believe one of the reasons 
for the shortage of librarj.ano across the country is that tho information 
prospective teachers are getting about libraries and librarians is un- 
r.ppealin,';, inaccurate, or possibly non-existent. The x^ay teachers see us 
can't help but be reflected in the v/ay their students see us, and their 
students, after all, are our public eventually and hopefully some of them 
vail want to bo our colleagues, 

I x.ould be most grateful if you v;ould fill out the attached questiornaire 
as Hocn as possible and return it to me in the enclosed self-addressed 
envelope. 

Sincerely, 




Virginia B, Saddler 
Asst. Librarian 

As3t» Professor of Library Science 



(Cover Letter to Questionnaire Two 
Directed to Reference Librarian) 
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P]ec-.Ge return to Virginia B. S.-ddler, Box 519, ITnion College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky 4C906 

1. \halt is the name of the basic introduction to education course/or courses 
in your institution? 
Course number Name 



Vliat textbook has been adopted for this course/or courses? 



3. Co students in your institution get any formal (classroom) instruction in 
the use of books and libraries? (Do not confuse this with the course in 
children's literature or courses offered prospective librarians) 

^Yos 

rfo 

4, If your students do receive such instruction, what is the nature of it? 

required course on the use of books and libraries 

An optioaal course on the use of books and libraries 

^Freshman orientation on tlie use of the library 

Instruction in the English classes on use of books and libraric: 

ether: 



Name 

Position 

Institution 



Questionnaire Ttiro 
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BIELICGRAPKr OP TCTECOKS SICAI«C£NED 



Baylos, Ernest S. Framatiam in Fducation . New York, Harper & ^ow, 1966. 

Bent, Rud:Anrd Z, rjnd Henry H, Kroncnber^. Prin ciples of SecondCT Education, 
5th ed. U2\: York, McGraw-Hill, ••966. 

Brovm, James i;i: son, Richard B, Le\d.s and Fred F. Harcleroad. _A--V Instruction; 
I-fedia and M ethods. 3rd ed. New Yorlc, McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

Eutler. J. Donald. Idealism in Education . New York, Harper ^ 2o\f, 1966, 

Chamberlain, Loo ITartin and L. If. Ivindi-ed. Thn Teacher and School Orr;anigation. 
v;ith the assistance of John 11 mckelson, 4th ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prsntice-Hali, 1966. 

CharlGs, IJiltcn R. A Ftoface to Education . New York, Macmllan, 1965. 

Clark, Leonard H. and Irving S. Starr. Secondar^r School Teach in/iLiJ^thodg. 
2nd ed. Now York, I'acmillan, 196?. 

Crc-smc^n, George Rightor and Harold I/. Erenda. Public Education in America t 
A Fovndations Course . 3rd ed. New York, Appleton, Century, Crofts, 
1966. 

Crovj, Lester D. and Alice Crow, Introduction to Educ atj.ont fundamental 

principles and modern practices, 2nd ed. New York, Araerican Book 
Compan:/, 1966. 

DeYcung, Chris Anthony and Richard V^nin, Air.erican Ed ucation. 6th ed. Nevf 
York, McGraw-Hill, 196 '5. 

Frasier, James An Introduction to the Studv of Education . 3rd ed. Ue\f 
York, Harper & Ron, 1965. 

Frost, S. Introduction to i n erican Education. A College Co ui^se .Guide. 
Garden City, N. Y,, Eoubleda^-, 196.2, 

Lee, Johnathan Mirray. Elementary Education Today and Tomorrow , Boston, 
Allyn Ct Bacon, 196?. 

Lueck, William R. and others. Effective Secondary Education . Minneapolis, 
Eur go OS Publishing Coiapariy, i960. 

::oece, Drewry. Interdisc ii^linary Readin/ts for Beninnin/-; Students in Education ^ 
Nov/ York, Selected Academic Readings, 1969. 

I-feyer, Adolphe E. An Educational History of the American Peoffle ., 2nd ed. 
New York, I-IcGraw-Hill, 19^7. 
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IhrtxQ, Vcn Clevc ard others. Br comj-n/r an Educa tor; an iiitroduction by 

specialist r, to the study* ana practice of education. Boston, Hou^^hton 
KiffUn, 1963. 

rrcrris, Van Cleve. E>rlstent i?. ?.in!r. in Edu cation ? V>liat It Means , New York, 
Harper « tiovr, 1966. 

Noi^bovig, Msrcclla H, and Herbert J, KLaurmeier. Te aching i n the El cTOnta-.'^- 
School. 3rd ed. New York, Harper & Row, 19^9. 

Oliva, Peter F. The Seccndarv School Today . New York, World, 1967» 

Perkins, Hugh V. Flman Develorament and Leai'ni n;?. Belmont, Cnlif., Wadsvrarth, 
196>n 

Petci-i jn, Dorothy G. The Elenientary School Teacher , New York, Appleton- 
Ccntury-Crofta, l9bU, 

lUchey, Robert Uilliam. riann3.ng; For Teaching ; an introduction to education. 
4th ed. Nov/ York, McGraw-Hill, f96.'^. 

Stone, Jsanes C. and F. W. Schneider. Foundations of Education , New York, 
Thorns Y. Croxvell, I965. (Their Coirmtment to Teaching, v-l) 

. Readings in the Foundations of Education . Nev^ York, Thomas Y. Crov/ell, 

1965. (Their Coirmitmcnt to Teaching, v,2) 

i'^ingo, Glenn Max. T^.^e Fhilor>0T3hy of /jnoricar: Education . Boston, Heath, .196.5* 
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mTECOKS BY INSTITUTION 



Asbury College, Vjlliaore 

Education 101, Introduction to Education, 

Richoy, nannin^T for Teaching . 
Education , Instructional l^aterials. 

Brovjn. A-V Instruction . 

Ballni'iaino-Ursuline College, Louisville 

Education 333, Foundations of Elementary Education. 
No textbook is used, 

Borea College, Berea 

Education 224, Introduction to Education. 
Idchey. Planning for* Teachin>:; . 

Brescia Colle^je, Ctvensboro 

Educatj.on 207, Introduction to Education. 
M-chey. Planning for Teaching . 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 

Education 210, Introduction to Education. 

Frost. Ir.troduct ion to Anerican Education . 
Ifeece. I nterdisciplinary Readings for Beginninf; Students in 
Education. 

Centre College, Danville 

Education 31, Introduction to Education. 
Butler. Idealism in Education . 
Bay], e s . Pragmatism in Education , 
Ibrris. Existentialism in Edvcation . 

Cumberland Coll^^^e, IflLlliamsburg 

Education 131, Introduction to Education. 

Ifeyer. Educational History of the Amer ican People. 

Eastern Kentucl<y University, Richmond 

Education 202, Professional Orientation. 
Stone. Foundations of Education . 

Georgetown College, Georgetovm 

Education 110, Survey of Education, 
DeYoung. American Education . 

Kentuclcy State College, Frankfort 

Education 412, Administration of the Public Schools. 
Chemberlain. The Teacher and Sch ool Organigation. 

Kcntuclc'- VfesD.eyan College, Ctvensboro 

Education 311, The American School System, 

Chamberlain. The Teacher and Schoo l Organizat3.on. 
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liorehoad State Urdversity, I^rehead 

E(?ucat:lon "^CO, Orientation in Education, 
Char-.os, Preface to Educat ion, 
Cressinan, Pub.'.ic Education in America , 

I-^Array State University, ITurrsy 

Education 102, Child Grov/th and Development, 

Perkins. Human Development ard Learning; , 
Education 311, Fundamentals of Secondary Education. 

Clark, Secondary School Teaching Methods , 

Pikeville College, Pike'/ille 

Education 200, Introduction to Education 
Richey, Planninr; for Teaching , 

Spalding College, Louisville 

Education 31S, Fundainentals of Elementary Education, 

Petersen. Ele mentary School Tea cher, 
Education 439, Fundai.ientals of Secondary Education, 

Lueck. Biffective Secondary Education . 

Tlicmas More College, Fort IHtchell 

Education 320, Fundaiaentals of Elementary Education, 

Nerbovig, Teaching i n the Elem entary Scho ol. 
Education 360, Fundamentals of Secondary Education, 
Oliva, The Socondan'- School Today , 

Ti'ansylvania College, Lexington 

Education 244, Introduction to Educaticn, 
I-Jarris, Becoming an Educator . 

Union College, Barbourville 

Education 241, Introduction to Education, 
Crow. Introduction to Education , 

University of Kentucky, Le:dngton 

Education 101, Teacher in American School, 
No text. 

Education 301, Education and American Culture, 
V,ln20, Fhilosoohy of American Education , 

University of Louisville, LouisvU.le 

Education 201, Introduction to Studies in Education, 

Frasier, An Introduction to the Study of Education , 

l,'-! stern Kentuclcy University, Bov/ling Green 

Education ICO, Introduction to Elementary Education, 

Lee, ElCTTcntary Education Today and Toirorrow , 
Education 2L'0, Introduction to Secondary Education, 

Bent,,, Principles of Secondary Education . 

Richey, Pl^r.ning for Teachin g. 
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